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LABOR STATISTICS IN LATIN AMERICA* 


Unlike the labor statistician in the 
United States, who may concern himself 
with only his specific field of work, 
his counterpart in Latin America must 
be aware of the stage of statistical 
development in his country if he is to 
meet with any success. Much of what 
has been achieved in Latin America is 
the result of action of people forced 
to get involved in subjects for which 
they were not prepared but which they 
learned in the process of doing. Up 
until a few years ago, no one thought 
of himself as a _ specialist in labor 
statistics; even now, most of the work 
in this field is still under the re- 
sponsibility of nonspecialists. 


Historical background 


In the sphere of inter-American activ- 
ities specific attention was not given 
to the subjects of wages and hours of 
work, industrial accidents, and _ the 
classification of industries and occu- 
pations before 1950, when’ the Second 
Inter-American Statistical Conference 
considered some pertinent matters in 
connection with the Program of the 1950 
Census of the Americas. As a_ conse- 
quence, the Census Program included, as 
part of the recommended minimum of 
topics for investigation, aspects such 
as economically active population, occu- 
pation, branch of economic activity, 
occupational status, and population de- 
pendent on agriculture. Among the 
optional topics to be investigated were 





*By Tulo H. Montenegro, Secretary 
General, Inter-American Statistical 
Institute. Extracted from a paper pre- 
sented before the 29th North American 
Conference on L&abor Statistics, San 


Juan, Puerto Rico, June 14-17, 1971. 


population dependent on nonagricultural 
activities, income from wages and sala- 
ries, employment, and unemployment. 
The same Conference recommended that the 
countries should give serious consider- 


ation to'’the use of census data as a 
basis for the development of regular 
series of statistics on employment in 


the various branches of economic activ- 
ity, such as average earnings and aver- 
age hours worked, at least for manu- 
facturing industries; consumer price 
(cost-of-living) indexes; unemployment; 
industrial disputes; and work stoppages. 

Five years later, the Third Inter- 
American Statistical Conference noted 
that many aspects of labor statistics 
still had not received due attention 
from all the countries, and that there 
was a need for common efforts’ to carry 
out a program which should include at 
least those of fundamental importance. 
Therefore it, emphasized that in the 
formulation of national programs prior- 
ity should be given to statistics of 
employment, unemployment, salaries, 
hours of work, consumer price indexes, 
and family living surveys. This Con- 
ference also made various other rec- 
ommendations directed to the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute (IASI) 
and the International Labor Office 
(ILO) concerning future work in the 
same field, and approved a resolution 
specifically on consumer price statis- 
tics. 

In subsequent years, many other reso- 
lutions and recommendations were made 
by international and inter-American 
conference and meetings. In addition, 
the ILO, IASI, the General Secretariat 
of the Organization of American States 
(OAS), and the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
separately or jointly, attempted to 
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stimulate an interest in those statis- 
tics, developed methcds and procedures 
for their production in order to ensure 
comparability of the data, supplied 
technical assistance, trained personnel, 
and published the available figures. 

Results, however, did not match those 
efforts, due to two sets of circum- 
stances which militated against them. 
The first set of circumstances was of 
an administrative or semiadministrative 
character: An insufficient awareness 
of the importance of statistics on the 
part of the higher bodies of the na- 
tional, administration; the general con- 
dition of the public administration 
including problems concerning budgets, 
personnel, and material resources; in- 
adequate statistical legislation and 
absence of efficient machinery to insure 
compliance with existing statutes; lack 
of ccordination between the _ services 
that made up the statistical system of 
the country; nonexistence of national 
integrated statistical programs based 
on the demand for data by users; re- 
luctance or inability of respondents 
to supply data required for statis- 
tical purposes; limited application of 
modern methods in statistical surveys; 
very moderate use, for statistical pur- 
poses, of information contained in ad- 
ministrative registers; incomplete proc- 
essing of data obtained by statistical 
surveys; delay in, or absence of, dis- 
semination of the statistics and quali- 
fying information on the limitations of 
the data; insufficient number of quali- 
fied personnel and lack of utilization 
of opportunities for education and 
training or professional advancement; 
inadequate installations and shortage 
of proper equipment for cartographic 
work, tabulation, printing, etc.; and 
insufficient systematic evaluation of 
the quality of the statistics. These 
factors have been present for a long 
time. Many of them still exist, and 
their effects are felt on practically 
all statistics, labor statistics in- 
cluded. 


The second set of circumstances had a 
more direct influence on labor statis- 
tics. As financing of statistical work 
never was obtained easily, the Govern- 
ments: tended to favor large-scale sur- 
veys in order to produce benchmark data 
that would serve to identify the major 
conditions of their countries and 
satisfy the needs of a large number of 
users. The censuses taken in Latin 
America during the 1950's were extreme- 
ly useful from the standpoint of under- 
standing the situation of the countries, 
but the "crash" treatment of the census 
programs and the lack of a real demand 
by potential users delayed the develop- 
ment of labor statistics. 

Moreover, labor conditions varied 
greatly from one country to another. In 
some, workers were fighting for recog- 
nition of their rights against strong 
opposition; in others, they obtained a 
large body of legislation practically 
without effort; instill others, politi- 
cal leaders who had not come up from 
the labor ranks promoted laborunions as 
tools intheir fight for power. In those 
years, very little emphasis was placed 
on the usefulness of statistical data: 
Demands were more effective when sup- 
ported by the sheer weight of potential 
votes in elections’ than by data on the 
conditions of workers; besides, whenever 
inflation occurred, the information on 
prices and wages and salaries became 
obsolete even before it was released by 
the statistical offices. 

The 1960's brought new ideas on the 
development of Latin America under the 
banners of the Pan American Operation 
and, later, the Alliance for Progress. 
These movements had some favorable 
effects on the statistical situation. 
The importance attributed to planning 
for economic and social development 
produced a strong demand for data in 
all fields. The Inter-American Statis- 
tical Institute devised an Inter-Ameri- 
can Program of Basic Statistics that 
would serve as a frame of reference for 
integrated national statistical pro- 
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grams. In the process, a group of for nonagricultural activities, prin- 
users emerged, such as economists, en- cipally manufacturing, mining and 
gineers, and others who knew the value quarrying, construction and a few 
of figures, who appreciated the inter- other industrial groups. (See tables 
dependence of the variables, and there- 2 and 6.) However, the criteria em- 
by influenced somewhat the shaping of ployed for including or excluding 


statistical programs. 
Current developments 


A review of the figures contained in 
América en Cifras, 1970, published by 
OAS and IASI, shows that information on 
both the total and economically active 
population, available for almost all 
countries through the censuses taken in 
and around 1950 and 1960, also is being 
obtained as part of the Program of the 
1970 Census of the Americas (COTA-1970). 
It is expected that these results will 
be more detailed, of better quality, and 
provide for greater cross-classifica- 
tions on the structure of the population 
by branch of economic activity, occu- 
pational status, and occupations. The 
14 countries whose censuses have been 
taken already (Argentina, Barbados, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
' El Salvador, Guyana, Haiti, Jamaica, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, and Trinidad 
and Tobago) cover 72.5 percent of the 
area of Latin America and about 74.6 
percent of the population of the re- 
gion; one country (Venezuela) will 
take its population censuses in 1971 
and the remaining countries, before 
1974. (See table 1.) Censuses of 
agriculture and livestock, manufacture, 
mining, and others are either in the 
planning stage or being taken, and will 
produce, aside from their principal 
objectives, a wealth of information of 
utmost importance to labor programs. 

Most of the information on employ- 
ment for the countries as a whole con- 
tinues to be obtained through the 
decennial censuses, whose results, in 
the 1950's and 1960's, sometimes  be- 
came available only after considerable 
delay. Data on a current basis are 
produced by about half of the countries 





establishments differ greatly, as 
as the detail 
on them. 

Although concern over the unemploy- 
ment problem is increasing, its. real 
dimension in Latin America is practi- 
cally unknown, since complete figures 
continue to be scarce. 

The investigation of underemployment 
has been made generally for minor areas 
or experimental purposes. Nevertheless, 
it is expected that the growing in- 
terest on the part of some governmental 
users will stimulate the demand for 
this type of statistics. 

Data on hours of work are produced 
by eight countries for manufacturing 
as a whole or for some of its groups; 
they also are obtained by four countries 
for mining and quarrying as well as 
construction; very little information 
exists for the agricultural sector. 
(See tables 3 and 6.) 

The tendency is to expand the col- 
lection of data on wages and salaries. 
Ten countries are reporting them through 
investigations of agriculture, but most 
countries refer to problems resulting 
from the lack of adequate systems for 
obtaining the basic information and those 
of a methodological nature. About 15 
countries produce data through surveys 
on mining and quarrying, manufacturing 
(as a whole or by major industries), and 
construction. Similar figures in the 
area of transportation, storage, and 
communications are scarcer and not more 
than 10 countries compile them. (See 
tables 4 and 6.) They are further 
classified according to certain groups 
of the population, as well as for the 
capital and principal urban centers. 
In spite of recognized deficiencies, 
these data are being used increasingly 
as a basis for adjustment of wages 


well 
of information collected 
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Table 1. Population of the American States 
Population 
Area 
Country (in og. ten.) Serteunted acetic Census date 
(July 1, 1970) 

All American States.. 38,806,807 506,197,000 -- | -- 
Canadhccecces etnewee 9,220,974 21,406,000 -- | June l, 1971 
Latin America...ee. 20,222,708 279,396,000 -- | -- 

United States..... ‘ 9,363,125 205,395,000 200,263,721 | Apr. 1, 1970 
Census completed 
| err 33,254,639 435,243,000 -- | -- 

Latin America......ce 14,670,540 208 ,442,000 os | we 
Argentina. cc..s.oes 2,776,656 24,352,000 23,364,431 | Sept. 30, 1970 
EOE OEE 430 256,000 238,141 | Apr. 7, 1970 
Brasil wecscvccceces 8,511,965 95,305,000 94,508,554] Sept. 1, 1970 
GEO ce ccccesesoves 756,945 9,780,000 8,836,223 | Apr. 22, 1970 
Cuba 1/..cccccccces 114,524 8,341,000 8,553,395 | Sept. 6-7, 1970 
Dominican Republic. 48 ,442 4,067 ,000 4,011,589] Jan. 10, 1970 
El Salvador..ceccecece 20,935 3,534,000 --| June 28, 1971 
Guyana 1/...ceeeece 214,970 763,000 --| Apr. 7, 1970 
i > er 27,750 4,867,000 -- | Aug. 1971 
SEMBLER ec cccccceses 10,962 1,972,000 1,865,400} Apr. 7, 1970 
Mexico cccccsce tees 1,967,183 50,670,000 48 ,377,363| Jan. 28, 1970 
Nicaragua. ..secsecos 139,000 1,975,000 2,030,000} Apr. 19, 1971 
Panama....-« eeeens ~ 75,650 1,431,000 1,414,737 | May 10, 1970 
Trinidad and Tobag 5,128 1,129,000 945,210} Apr. 7, 1970 

COMMER cc ccceccoseces e 9,220,974 21,406,000 --| June 1, 1971 

UptCed Statesicscccccs 9,363,125 205,395,000 200,263,721] Apr. 1, 1970 

Percent of total..... 85.7 86.0 --| -- 

Percent of Latin 
AMOTICH c6scccccvess faces 74.6 ee] -- 

Census pending 

Latin America......e- 5,552,168 70,954,000 --| -- 
0 1,098,581 4,931,000 --| 1973 
Colombia. cccoccccese 1,138,338] 2/ 21,156,000 --| Oct. 1972 
DOGGe DOGG. ccsaccus 50,900 1,766,000 --| Apr. 1973 
Ecuador. .... eeceees 270,670 6,093,000 --| Nov. 1972 
Guatemala.....-.eece 108,889 5,169,000 --| Apr. 1972 
Honduras ccccccccccs 112,088 2,582,000 --| Apr. 1972 
Paraguay .cecececees 406,752 2,386,000 --| July 1972 
POW cccccess occce 1,280,219 13,586,000 --| June 1972 
UCUSUSY cccccccccecs 186,926 2,886,000 --| Oct. 1972 
VORSEUSIB sc cccccecs 898,805 10,399,000 --| Nov. 1971 

Percent of total..... 14.3 14.0 --| -- 

Percent of Latin 
eee ees 27.5 25.4 --| -- 

















1/ This country is 
in the 


not participating 
Program for the 1970 Census of 


the Americas (COTA-1970). 
2/ As of July 15. 
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and salaries--a practical use which equipment is increasing. The develop- 
ultimately will bring about their im- ing awareness of the importance of 


provement. 

Industrial disputes are registered in 
the statistics of 13 countries and gen- 
erally cover the number of conflicts, 
workers affected, andworking days lost. 
Labor accidents are included in the 
statistics of several countries, usu- 
ally classified by branch of economic 
activity, causes and effects of the 
occurrences. 

One extremely important recent de- 

velopment is the use of household sam- 
ple surveys to obtain, within a short 
time and at relatively low cost, up-to- 
date information on selected topics. 
Fourteen countries have used these sur- 
veys to collect periodically data on 
the labor force (in some cases giving 
particular attention to unemployment) ; 
16 have used them for collecting data 
on family income and expenditures, and 
three on income’ distribution. (See 
table 7.) Surveys of establishments 
also are becoming frequent, and some of 
. the employment indexes are based on 
their results. 


Outlook 


The future looks promising inrelation 
to the improvement of the statistical 
situation in general and labor statis- 
tics in particular. The concern with 
modernizing the functioning of statis- 
tical systems has led to reorganization 
in several countries. The reorganiza- 
tions have resulted in substantial in- 
creases in professional personnel; some 
countries have established training 
programs designed to improve the qual- 
ifications of their personnel, and 
others are taking advantage of facil- 
ities offered by international organi- 
zations to conduct short-term courses 
for specific purposes. The fear of 
applying sophisticated techniques is 
disappearing: The utilization of sam- 
pling surveys has become more common, 
and the use of electronic processing 


attending the users' needs has been re- 
flected in the rapidity with which some 
countries have provided the public with 
preliminary results of their population 
censuses and sample surveys, and in the 
presentation, expanded contents, and 
timeliness of their statistical publica- 
tions. Professional groups which here- 
tofore had. been insensitive to matters 
not directly related to their respec- 
tive fields are becoming cognizant of 
the importance of statistics and promot- 
ing short-term courses’ to provide the 
training required. 

Many indicators suggest an increase 
in the recognition of the significance 
of timely labor statistics of good qual- 
ity. Among them are the following: 


a. The open manner in which most of 
the national delegations to the Inter- 
American Committee on the Alliance for 
Progress discuss their successes and 
failures has been interpreted as a good 
sign which was impossible to anticipate 
a few years ago. 

b. The desire of governments and the 
private sector in some countries of the 
region to tackle their problems, to 
face difficult challenges, to admit 
their blunders and misfortunes and, as 
part of the process, to be convinced 
that the initiatives for progress are 
the major responsibility of the coun- 
tries themselves. 

c. A reformist spirit, 
toward concrete aims. 

d. The interest by government 
cials in statistics manifested 
three Inter-American Conferences of 
Ministers of Labor on the Alliance for 
Progress (1963, 1966, and 1969), all of 
which supported the establishment of 
offices for the production and improve- 
ment of labor statistics. 

e. The influence of better trained 
personnel, both users and producers of 
statistics. 

f. The steady growth 


channelized 


offi- 
at the 


in the need for 
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LABOR STATISTICS IN LATIN AMERICA ll 





Table 7. Labor statistics obtained through household sample surveys by Latin 
American countries during the period 1960-70 




















Family 
Country Labor force income and Income 
expenditures 
ATQeNlind..cereceeccccccccescceseees 1/ x x - 
BarbadoS....sescesecccececcesecscess l/ x x - 
BOLivid..sccccccccccecccccescccceees - x - 
Brazil..ceccccccccecccccscsceseseecs l/ x x - 
Chile. cc ccccccecccecccccccsecscesecs l/ x x x 
Colombia... cccccccccccccccccsescscecs l/ x - - 
COSCA RICA... eee e eee e ence eersecens l/ x x - 
Dominican Republic.....eeeeeeeceeees - x - 
ECUAdOLr .. ce cecccecceccccecessssceees x x - 
El Salvador. cee ccccescececcccccceses - x - 
HONdUAS .. ee eeeceeesceces cece cccees x - - 
JAMAICA. cccccccccccccccccesesecccccs l/ x - - 
MEXICO... cccccccccccccecces eeccccece - x x 
PANAMA. ce eeeeeeeesecceeeeceseseseees l/ x x - 
PATAQUAY . cc ccccccccccececccseccesece - x - 
PETUcccccccccccccccccccceseseseseces l/ x x - 
Trinidad and Tobago......e.eeeeeeeees l/ x x x 
Uruguay ..ccccccccccccescceces eeeceee l/ x x - 
Venezuela.....+---- eee eee cee esecees l/ x x - 
1/ Current survey. Source: Compilation by the Inter- 


Note: X means series published; dash American Statistical Institute. 
means information not available. 





labor statistics, whichoriginates first bor issues and the planning process in 
with governments and, inmore highly in- Washington, D.C. (1969 and 1970), and 


dustrialized countries, is complemented the Workshops on Surveys of Employment, 
by requests of specialized groups such Hours, and Earnings in Puerto Rico 
as trade unions. (1970) and Chile (1971); and by requests 


g- The diversification of the data ffor technical assistance, received by 
produced, with a greater awareness of the General Secretariat of the OAS or 


national needs and, consequently, great- IASI from Barbados, Colombia, Peru, 
er compliance with requests and rec- Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and Costa 
ommendations of international organi- Rica. 

zations. i. The fixing of priorities--giving 


h. The recognition that modern meth- primary attention to the more demanding 
ods and equipment require qualified problems, and to the value of the re- 
specialized personnel, as_ shown by turns in relation to cost. 
attendance at the symposiums on house- j- The more concerted efforts made 
hold sample surveys in Peru (1968) and to obtain certain types of figures on 
Brazil (1970), the two seminars on la- population growth--for the country as a 
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whole, its urban areas, etc.--the labor 
force, unemployment, 
crease, and other topics. 

k. The expectation that unemployment 
and income distribution will become ma- 
jor issues in the 1970's in Latin 
America, and studies such as those by 
Prebisch (Change and _ Development) ,1/ 
Seers (Toward Full Employment), 2/ and 
Pearson (Partners in Development), 3/ 
whose influence will contribute to the 
expansion and improvement of the avail- 
able body of statistical data on such 
issues. 














1/ Raul Prebisch. Change and Develop- 











ment: Latin America's Great Task. Re- 
port submitted to the Inter-American 
Development Bank. Washington, D.C., 
July 1970. 235 pp. 

2/ International Labor Office. To- 
wards Full Employment. A program for 
Colombia, prepared by an interagency 


population in-— 


FOOTNOTES 


In summary, the development of labor 
statistics in Latin America has been 
slow and directly linked to the general 
statistical situation of the countries. 
Recently, the volume and variety of 
data have increased steadily, but 
achievements have fallen short of ex- 


pectations as the gap between users’ 
needs and the availability of relevant 
data widened. Nevertheless, what has 


been achieved, although it leaves much 





to be desired, shows progress and 
bpens a promising outlook for the 
future. 

team organized by the International 


Labor Office, of which Dudley Seers was 
Chief of Mission. Geneva, 1970, 471 pp. 

3/ Commission on International De- 
velopment, of which Lester B. Pearson 
Partners in Development: 
New York, Praeger, 1967. 399 


was Chairman. 


Report. 
PP - 
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tiously favorable. 
Labor Legislation Highlights, 1971 Under the 1948 industrial 

Spring Session of Parliament. On June law which:this bill would replace, both 
28, 1971, the Canadian Government sub- labor and management must 


mitted to the House of Commons an in- 
dustrial relations bill, the third major 
piece of labor legislation to come be- 
fore Parliament during the spring ses- 
sion. Earlier in the session, Parlia- 
ment had adopted new legislation per- 
taining in one case to the federal un- 
employment insurance system and, in the 
other, to federal labor standards. 

A vote on the industrial relations 
bill is expected in the 1972 session. 
If adopted, this measure will replace 
legislation enacted in 1948. The new 
bill, like the present law, applies to 
industries operating under’ federal 
jurisdiction, 1/ which altogether employ 
530,000 persons. It leaves the existing 
framework for collective bargaining 
largely intact, but introduces several 
significant procedural changes. Among 
other things, the bill would permit 
negotiation and strikes with regard to 
problems arising out of technological 
change during the lifetime of a con- 
tract, extend bargaining rights to pro- 
fessional employees, ease requirements 
for union certification, and bolster the 
rights of individual union members. In 
terms of the Government's relations with 
labor, it would revamp and increase the 
powers of the Canada Labor Relations 
Board (CLRB), give the Labor Minister a 
wider range of techniques for settling 
disputes, and strengthen the enforce- 
ability of an arbitrator's decision. 
Immediate reaction to the proposals by 
the Canadian Labor Congress (CLC), the 


consent to 
reopening contract negotiations while a 
collective agreement is in effect. The 
new bill would permit the union to open 
renegotiation of contracts to deal with 
effects of technological change. If 
any technological change was proposed 
which might affect conditions of em- 
ployment orsecurity for many employees, 
the employer would have _ to give the 
union a 90-day notice. If, then, the 
CLRB were to issue a_ ruling indicating 
that a new situation has arisen--one 
which could not be resolved under’ the 
existing collective agreement--the union 
would be empowered to negotiate pro- 
visions to help employees adjust to the 
effects of the technological change. 
Under a second aspect of the proposed 
bill, bargaining rights would be ex- 
tended to certain groups of professional 


employees excluded under the present 
law. The definition of "employee" in 
the 1948 law excludes from bargaining 


rights members of the medical, dental, 
architectural, engineering, and legal 
professions, but under the new bill all 
professional employees would have the 
option of joining either the general 
bargaining unit or separate bargaining 
units. Moreover, the CLRB would be able 
to bring into bargaining units employees 
with supervisory duties. However, em- 
ployees who exercise managerial func- 
tions, orconfidential duties in matters 
relating to industrial relations, would 
continue to be excluded. 

Another provision in the bill, deal- 
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ing with union certification, would 
permit an employer voluntarily to recog- 
nize a union. Such recognition would 
be subject to challenge, however, dur- 
ing a preliminary l-year period on the 
grounds that the union lacked majority 
support of workers in the bargaining 
unit. If the employer should not recog- 
nize a union voluntarily, however, the 
union would be entitled to a vote if it 
demonstrated support by 35-50 percent 
of the workers. Before a vote could 
take place, however, the CLRB would 
have to determine whether it was neces- 
sary. Results of the vote would be de- 
termined on the basis of a majority of 
those actually voting rather than those 
eligible to vote. 

The proposed bill also would provide 
Canadian workers increased protection 
against unfair laborpractices. It would 
extend protection against job loss be- 
cause of suspension or withdrawal of 
union membership for any reason other 
than failure to pay dues. The CLRB 
would take over from the courts respon- 
sibility for adjudicating unfair prac- 
tice complaints and would be empowered 
to issue prohibitory and compliance 
orders to employers, aswell as to order 
reinstatement and compensation for lost 
pay. Illegal strikes and lockouts would 
remain, as under the 1948 law, the con- 
cern of the courts. If the bill should 
be passed in its present form, theCLRB, 
which now operates on apart-time basis, 
would become a full-time body; in ad- 
dition, it would have significantly in- 
creased responsibilities, as described. 

Also, the new bill would give the 
Labor Minister more options than he now 
has in the settlement of disputes. It 
would give him authority either to take 
no action at all or to use a concilia- 
tion officer, conciliation commissioner, 
or conciliation board. The "no action" 
device is designed to leave parties to 
a dispute in doubt as to whether the 
Government will intervene, thus en- 
couraging them to rely on their own ef- 
forts to reach a compromise. The right 


to strike or lockout would, as it is 
now, be established 7 days after all 
the options to negotiate acontract have 
been utilized. 

Under the proposed bill the jurisdic- 
tion of an arbitrator ina dispute 
would be protected from judicial review 
and his awards beultimately enforceable 
as an order to the Federal Court. He 
also would have the authority to review 
remedies and to substitute penalties in 
disciplinary cases where these were not 
set out in the collective agreement. 

Reaction from labor to the proposed 
legislation has been cautious. The CLC 
released a statement immediately after 
the bill was introduced into the Commons, 
which mildly criticized making the CLRB 
into a public interest body and also 
the implication inthe provision to pro- 
tect the rights of individual union 
members that union practices might be 
discriminatory. Only a few employers 
have expressed publicly their views. 2/ 
However, both employers and union men- 
bers will be permitted to give their 
views when the bill goes to a House of 
Commons committee. 

Earlier in the session, the House of 
Commons passed an Act to Amend the 
Canada Labor Standards Code, which took 
effect on July 1, 1971. The act con- 
tains new provisions pertaining to the 
federal minimum wage, equal pay for 
women, maternity leave, mass. layoffs, 
and severance pay. The law applies not 
only to the industrial employees who 
are under the central government's 
jurisdiction but also to 250,000 civil 
servants. As a result, the law has a 
much greater effect on Canadian labor 
standards than its limited coverage 
would indicate, since the Government 
sets the trend for provincial legisla- 
tion on wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions. 

The new labor standards amendment em- 
powers the Governor-in-Council to make 
a periodic review of the minimum wage 
and to permit yearly increases based on 
cost-of-living and national produc- 
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tivity figures. The legislation raises 
the minimum wage for workers age 17 and 
over to Can$1.75 an hour from the pre- 
vious rate of Can$1.65. 3/ 

The revised Code repeals’ the Female 
Employees Equal Pay Act of 1956 and pro- 
hibits differences in pay rates between 
men and women if "they are performing 
the same or similar tasks requiring the 
same or similar skills, effort, and re- 
sponsibility." 

Under the new law, female employees 
who have 12 consecutive months of em- 
ployment are entitled for thefirst time 
to take leave of 11 weeks before and 6 
weeks after confinement. The prenatal 
leave period is compulsory. However, 
if the employee submits to her employer 
a letter from a qualified doctor certi- 
fying that she is in good health, she 
may resume work before the end of the 
6-week post-confinement period. 

The provisions regarding group termi- 
nation of employment require employers 
who terminate the employment of 50 
workers or more to give advance notice 
to the Minister of Labor, to the De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration, 
and to any trade union which might be 
involved as follows: 8 weeks for 50- 
100 workers, 12 weeks for 101-300 work- 


ers, and 16 weeks for more than 300 
workers. Violation of these advance 
notice regulations could result ina 
maximum fine of Can$100,000. An _ en- 


ployee who has at least Syears of serv- 
ice is eligible for minimum amounts of 
severance pay. Such an employee whose 
job has been terminated for any reason, 
except dismissal for just cause or re- 
tirement, is eligible for 2 days' wages 
for each year of employment, up to a 
maximum of 40 days' pay. 

The second major labor law passed 
during the session is the Act Respecting 
Unemployment Insurance in Canada. This 
first major overhaul of the act, since 
its adoption in 1940, extends coverage 


to nearly all wage and salary earners, 
lowers eligibility requirements, and 
raises maximum weekly benefits. The 


law provides that ordinarily unemploy- 
ment insurance be financed by both en- 
ployer and employee premiums; the stipu- 
lation is that the Government step in 
to assume the major share of the cost 
when the national unemployment rate ex- 
ceeds 4 percent or when regional unem- 
ployment either exceeds 4 percent or is 
l percent higher than the national 
average. When the national unemployment 
rate exceeds 5 percent, the Government 
extends the benefit period an additional 
8 weeks. 

The law's major innovative feature is 
the flexibility of the benefit period. 
The base period for qualifying for unem- 
ployment insurance is 8weeks of employ- 
ment in the last 52 weeks in order to 
receive partial benefits, and 20 weeks 
in order to be eligible for all phases 
of the benefits structure. An individ- 
ual who has as few as 8 weeks of in- 
surable employment in the past 52 weeks 
can be eligible for as many as 44 weeks 
or as few as 18 weeks of benefits. An 
individual who has worked more than 20 
weeks may be eligible for a maximum of 
51 weeks of benefits. According to the 
old law, a person had to be employed a 
minimum of 30 weeks in the previous 2 
years, including 8weeks in the previous 
year, in order to qualify. 


The new law raises maximum weekly 
benefits from Can$58 (US$57.40) to 
Can$100 (US$99). The minimum benefit 


payment has been set atCan$20 (US$19.80) 
a week. Claimants with dependents who 
earn Can$50 (US$49.50) a week or less, 
will receive 75 percent of their weekly 
insurance earnings, or Can$20, which- 
ever is the greater. All others--that 
is, those without dependents and those 
with dependents earning more than 
Can$50--will receive two-thirds of their 
weekly insurable earnings up to a Limit 
of Can$100.--U.S. Embassy, Ottawa. 








1/ Including airlines, railroads, 
shipping, international communication, 
radio and television broadcasting, and 
banking. 
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2/ Initial employer reaction indicates 
displeasure that the bill did not gofar 
enough in limiting the freedom of trade 
union action. 

3/ For the first 6 months of 1971, 
the exchange rate averaged one Canadian 
dollar equals US$0.99. 


Italy 


New Fiat Contract Signed. After 9 
weeks of sporadic strikes and stoppages, 
Italy's threemetalworker federations 1/ 
negotiated anew 15-month collective 
agreement with the Fiat Automobile Com- 
pany, its third in 3 years. This agree- 
ment, signed inJune 1971, grants Fiat's 
185,000 workers a greater voice in 
planning production and setting work 
norms through participation in joint 
committees concerned with piecework 
rates, job classification and standards, 
and the working environment. Company 
officials also agreed to implement some 
union suggestions for improving working 
conditions on the assembly line at a 
proposed new plant site. The new con- 
tract provides three measures affecting 
wages--higher night-shift pay, reclassi- 
fication of the lowest paid classes of 
workers, and aUS$0.05-increase in hourly 
wage rates which raises average hourly 
wage rates by about 3.7 percent. In 
return for the company's agreement to 
improve working conditions and to in- 
clude workers' representatives in the 
decisionmaking process, the unions 
agreed to retain night shifts, to con- 
tinue a piecework system with modifica- 
tions to increase productivity incen- 
tives, and to approve temporary over- 
time to regain production time lost 
during the weeks of sporadic strikes 
which preceded the contract settlement. 

In general, Fiat's officials have re- 
sponded favorably to the terms of the 
1971 agreement, even though it is ex- 
pected to add another US$64 million a 





year to the company's labor costs. The 
company, however, by accepting the con- 
tract terms may secure a_ period of la- 
bor peace before the negotiations for 
renewal of the national metalworkers 
contract in 1972. The agreement is 
considerably less costly than a con- 
tract based on the unions' original 
demands would have been. According to 
company estimates, such acontract would 
have cost the company an additional 
US$192 million a year. 

Wages in the automotive industry in 
Italy arefairly high; in1969 they aver- 
aged US$1.51 an hour, compared with an 
average hourly wage of about US$1.06 for 
all Italian manufacturing industries. 
Since 1968, Fiat's labor costs have in- 
creased by 41 percent to a total cost 
of US$1 billion annually in mid-1971. 
During the same period, Fiat's share of 
the Italian car market dropped from 73 
percent in 1968 to 62.6 percent in 1970, 
while U.S. automobile manufacturers in- 
creased their share of cars registered 
in Italy from 16 percent in 1968, to 
27 percent in 1971. Fiat's profits have 
suffered accordingly: In _ 1970, net 
profits were US$8.6 million, a little 
more than one-seventh of the 1968 total 
of US$55.2 million. 

Resolution of its strike problems, 
however, will not guarantee the company 
a production increase. Although labor 
unrest has been a major cause of lost 
production time, it is not the only 
one. Absenteeism is a problem through- 
out the Italian automobile industry. 
At Fiat, daily absences reported in 
1970 averaged over 10 percent of the 
company's work force, and other com- 
panies have reported daily absence rates 
as high as 25 percent. The extent of 
the problem varies with the type of work 
and the skill of the company's super- 
visory personnel in recognizing and 
meeting the workers' discontent, The 
unions attribute excessive absenteeism 
in the manufacturing industries to the 
"de-humanizing" aspects of assembly 


line work, such as loss of pride in 
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craftsmanship and skill; loss of in- 
dividual identity; and loss of identi- 
fication with the finished product. 
Lack of familiarity with industrial 
mores and minimal personal involvement 
in community life also contribute to 
absenteeism. The automobile industry 
has expanded rapidly. In expanding, it 
has drawn many of its workers from the 
southern and rural areas of Italy where 
cheap labor is more readily available, 
These workers are subject to the neces- 
sity of adjusting to the unfamiliar 
pressures of industrial work and to the 


social and cultural problems generated 
by separation from their homes and 
their customary way of life. One re- 


action is to resort to illness to get 
temporary relief from noisly or monoto- 
nous assembly line work. Such action 
has been encouraged by a change in sick 
leave legislation in May 1970. This 
change prohibits employers from sending 
their own doctors to verify whether em- 
ployees are absent because of illness, 
and entitles absent workers to 75 per- 
cent of their base pay during absences 
for reasons substantiated by statements 
from their personal physicians. 

A revision of production techniques, 
which might make an automobile assembly 
line a less alienating place to work 
was one of the unions' major objectives 
in the 1971 Fiat contract negotiations. 
One approach is through the three new 
plant-level joint committees which are 
expected to give workers' representa- 
tives a meaningful voice in production 
planning and the setting of work norms. 
The unions also gained the company's 
promise to utilize other union ideas 
for improving job satisfaction at one 
of Fiat's proposed new plants. Although 
no details were available on the exact 
improvements to be made in the new 
plant's assembly line process, the ob- 
jective will be to assign assembly line 
workers to jobs involving a greater de- 
gree of skill and complexity, to in- 
crease the workers' pride in their con- 
tributions to the finished product, and 


to encourage the workers to greater 
productivity.--U.S. Consulate, Turin. 








1/ The Italian Metal Mechanic Workers' 
Federation (Federazione Italiana Metal- 
meccanici--FIM), an affiliate of the 
Italian Confederation of Labor Unions 
(Confederazione Italiana Sindicati La- 
voratori--CISL); the Federation of Metal 
Workers and Employees (Federazione Im- 
piegati Operai Metallurgici--FIOM), an 
affiliate of the Italian General Con- 
federation: of Labor (Confederazione 
Generale Italiana del Lavoro--CGIL); and 
the Italian Metalworkers' Union (Unione 
Italiana Lavoratori Metallurgici--UILM), 
an affiliate of the Italian Union of 
Labor (Unione Italiana del Lavoro--UIL). 


























Final contract terms required the as- 
sistance of Minister of Labor Donat 
Cattin. 

Sweden 


Government Acts to Curb Unemployment. 
On August 24, the Swedish Government 
announced a six-point emergency pro- 
gram to combat rising unemployment. The 
number of unemployed has nearly doubled 
in the last year--rising from 27,680 in 
August 1970 to 53,200 in August 1971. 
The program, estimated to cost between 
SKr700 (US$134) and SKr800 (US$153) mil- 
lion, has two objectives: (1) to create 
between 12,000 and 14,000 new jobs and 
(2) to establish retraining facilities 
for 15,000 to 20,000 more workers. The 
first objective is to be met by pro- 
viding for (1) additional relief work, 
including road and sewage construction, 
and work in archives for white-collar 
workers; (2) construction of an ad- 
ditional 4,000 dwelling units, (3) ad- 
ditional construction and repair of 
schools and public buildings; (4) issu- 
ance of additional permits for low 
priority construction starts; and (5) 
use of investment reserve funds tocover 
projects in urban areas. The training 
aspect of the program provides for ex- 
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pansion of retraining facilities to 
accommodate a total of 35,000 to 40,000 
workers, a sharp increase over the 
20,000 now in retraining courses.--U.S. 
Embassy, Stockholm. 





U.S.S.R. 


Public Employment Office Experiment. 
In January 1971, a pilot project for 
placing jobseekers was launched in two 
cities in the U.S.S.R. The experiment 
gives public employment offices a 
virtual monopoly over job placement in 
the cities of Ufa and Kaluga. (Ufa has 





a population of about 750,000, and is 
located about 700 miles east of Mos- 
‘cow. Kaluga has a_ population of about 


200,000, and is about 200 miles south 
of Moscow.) Jobseekers in the two 
cities must use the public employment 


service 
longer can apply directly to the hiring 
offices of enterprises. Elsewhere in 
the U.S.S.R., procedures for finding 
work are unchanged: Jobseekers can 
apply either to the local employment 
office, if there is one, or directly 
to the enterprise. 

The employment office experiment was 
introduced because of the increasing 
seriousness of the manpower shortage in 
the Soviet Union, according to V. P. 
Andreyev, Deputy Chairman of the State 
Committee on Labor Reserves of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Russian Republic 
(the largest of the 15 republics making 
up the U.S.S.R.). 1/ In Andreyev's 
view, the Soviet manpower shortage re- 
sults primarily from the dispropor- 
tionately slow rate of population growth 
relative to planned production growth, 
from the wasteful use of labor resources, 
and from loss of worktime in enter- 
prises, especially through absenteeism 
and the inefficient organization of 
work. Andreyev noted certain economic 
and social disadvantages of direct 
hiring. Apart from the cost to the en- 


in order to find work; they no. 


terprise, the economy as a whole suf- 
fers because some enterprises hire more 
workers than they need, while others 
fail to provide working conditions 
attractive enough tohold the work force. 

Proponents of the experiment feel 
that by increasing the importance of 
the public employment office in the 
hiring process, Soviet authorities may 
have found a method of alleviating the 
labor shortage. If successful, the ex- 
periment will result (1) in the direc- 
ting of workers in Ufa and Kaluga to 
industries, occupations, and enter- 
prises where they are needed most, and 
(2) in the penalizing of enterprises 
whose operations are considered waste- 
ful of manpower. 

A nationwide system of public employ- 


ment offices was first created in the 
U.S.S.R. 3 years ago, and now has 
offices in 60 cities. In their brief 


period of operation, the employment of- 
fices have brought considerable econumic 
benefits, according to Andreyev. Use 
of the offices has reduced the time 
lost by workers between jobs from an 
average of 28 days to 12 or 15 days, 
depending on the city. The offices 
have proved useful in placing workers 
in jobs related to their skills. In 
Leningrad, for example, 56 of every 100 
workers changing jobs also changed 
trades before the employment offices 
were set up. Afterwards, only 24 of 
every 100 changed trades when changing 
jobs. 

The experiment of Ufa and Kaluga has 
two distinctive features. In the first 
place, direct hiring in the two cities, 
in effect, is banned, and with only a 


few exceptions, jobseekers must find 
employment through the public employ- 
ment office. (Enterprises have _ the 


right to turn down applicants referred 
to them.) Exempt from the rule _ re- 
quiring jobseekers to find work through 
the employment office are only (1) 
workers assigned by higher (regional or 
national) administrative organs to 
managerial, engineering-technical, re- 
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search, and production-planning jobs, 
and (2) young specialists trained in 
trade, technical, and other schools who 
are obligated to work for several years 
in assigned jobs after graduation. 

The second andmore innovative feature 
of the experiment lies in the right of 
the public employment offices in Ufa 
and Kaluga to refuse an enterprise re- 
quest for additional workers. A_ re- 
fusal may be issued if the office de- 
termines that the enterprise already 
has more workers onits payroll than its 
production plan calls for. Proponents 
of the employment office experiment an- 
ticipate that this control will compel 
enterprises toutilize their work forces 
more efficiently. Each month, public 
employment offices in Ufa and Kaluga 
receive a report on the number of job 
vacancies from the enterprises and or- 
ganizations in their areas; the number 
is verified by the employment office by 
comparing the actual number of workers 
with the number authorized for the en- 
terprise by the planning authorities. 
Each office also takes into considera- 
tion how efficiently the enterprise uses 
its actual labor force and what it does 
to curtail labor turnover. 


Now for every jobseeker, the public 
employment office in Ufa or Kaluga 
makes out a punch card, recording his 


trade, age, reason for separation from 
previous job, and the date of separation. 
These data are used in determining the 
causes and extent of labor turnover and 
in reporting the existence of unsatis- 
factory working conditions at particu- 
lar enterprises. 

Andreyev points out that 
Kaluga all jobseekers 
portunity to discuss their job needs 
with qualified job counselors. They 
can choose with greater confidence from 
among the job vacancies available. 

During the period January-March 1971, 
the Ufa employment office directed ap- 
proximately 17,000 persons to jobs, and 
the “overwhelming majority" of them 
were hired. This number was consider- 
ably more than in any previous yearly 


in Ufa and 
now have an op- 


quarter. However, only one-third of 
the demand in the city was met for 
loaders, charwomen, and other "auxil- 


iary personnel." According to Andreyev, 
this indicates that enterprises must 
pay more attention to the mechanization 
of labor-consuming and auxiliary work. 
Since the experiment was introduced 
in Ufa, enterprises in that city have 
saved money by cutting down heavily in 


their advertisements of job vacancies 
in newspapers, over the radio, and on 
television. Such expenditures by en- 


terprises in Ufa dropped from about 
10,000 rubles (US$11,111) in April 1969 


to about 2,000 rubles (US$2,222) in 
April 1971. 
The experience gained in Ufa and 


Kaluga will be useful, Andreyev said, 
because "In the near future we propose 
to increase the network of offices, and 
to connect them all with each other and 
with the central office by a teletype 
system of communication." Sociologists, 
psychologists, and doctors are to be 
attached to these offices to help place 
jobseekers without a trade in suitable 
jobs and to guide them in selecting a 
trade. 

It is anticipated that the employment 
offices will cooperate with local en- 
terprises to establish trade and tech- 
nical schools for the training of pub- 
lic school graduates in trades and 
skills expressly needed by the enter- 
prises of particular cities. The pub- 
lic employment office will be expected 
to forecast the demand forvarious types 
of labor in the city as a whole, and to 


recruit additional workers from per- 
sons outside the labor force, such as 
housewives and able-bodied old-age 


pensioners. 





1/ Andreyev's remarks, on which this 
article is based, appeared as an inter- 
view in the trade union daily Trud on 
July 18, 1971. He gave no _ indication 
of how long the experiment was intended 
to last, nor why Ufa and Kaluga were 
chosen for the experiment. 
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Regional ages were particularly serious in these 
areas. 

Vocational training in the Arab The Jordanian representative attrib- 
States. Manpower specialists in the uted the slow pace of economic develop- 
Arab world have long recognized the need ment in Arab countries to a lack of 
for reform in technical and vocational adequate technical skills in industry 
training, and formore and better quali- and to insufficient and uncoordinated 


fied teachers, more training aides, 
and better training facilities. Tra- 
ditional social attitudes, strong in 
all Arab countries, have hampered voca- 
tional training. White-collar employ- 
ment is considered dignified and pref- 


erable to any level of manual work. 
In March 1970, as a result of an 


agreement among the League of Arab 
States, the International Labor Office 
(ILO), and the Central Training Organ 
(CTO) of the Arab Republic of Egypt, 
the following countries held a seminar 
at the headquarters of the League of 


Arab States 1/ in Cairo to study the 
reorganization of technical and voca- 
tional training: Algeria, Egypt, Iraq, 


Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, 
South Yemen, Sudan, Syria, and Yemen.2/ 
His Excellency Mr. Kamal El-Din Rifaat, 
Minister of Labor of the Arab Republic 
of Egypt, welcomed the participants of 
the seminar and underlined the importance 
of cooperation in the training of the 
labor force. He particularly emphasized 
the need for cooperation inusing train- 
ing facilities. Mr. A. M. El Abd, Head 
of the CTO, was chairman of the seminar. 


Appraisals by country representatives 


The Egyptians stressed the need for 
training middle-level technical per- 


sonnel such as skilled workers, super- 
visors, and technicians, because short- 


training facilities. 
stituted a starting point for form- 
lating new concepts and coordinating 
programs in vocational training. 

In Iraq, the impact of the government 
regulated apprenticeship system and 
vocational training program has been 
cancelled to a considerable extent, 
over the years, by periodic closures of 
facilities, resulting from an unstable 
political situation. However, as Iraq 
has progressed industrially and its oil 
economy become a reality, a shortage of 
skilled personnel has become more 
apparent. Some government agencies, 
such as telecommunications and the rail- 
roads, have set up their own in-house 
training centers. Though these centers 
are only partially developed and poorly 
equipped to meet present demands, 
bilateral aid has been obtained since 
1966 to establish centers for vocational 
training in the electrical, metal, and 
textile trades. The Government has 
set up a committee for vocational and 
technical training and a central train- 
ing organ affiliated with the Ministry 
of Planning. 

(Planners in countries which have un- 
usually swift economic developments from 
commercial exploitation of oil and 
minerals frequently attach training pro- 
grams to the most important economic 
body, the economic planning department. 
In the private sector of several Arab 


The seminar con- 
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countries, oil companies’ train their 
own personnel, but in Iraq relatively 
little emphasis has been placed on such 
training.) 

The first legislation ontechnical ed- 
ucation inSyria, which dates from 1952, 
provides for a preparatory course of 4 
years, which has’ since been abolished, 
and a secondary 3-year course. In 
1961, some training centers were estab- 
lished as the industrial sector de- 
veloped. A 1965 law made the Ministry 
of Industry responsible for these cen- 
ters and for apprenticeship programs. 
Since 1965-66, that Ministry has pro- 
vided 6-month intensive courses, 80 
percent of which is given to practical 
training, but these courses were un- 
successful because the trainees lacked 
basic entry qualifications. Established 
about the same time were 3 months' gen- 
eral preparatory courses followed by 6 
months' vocational training courses 
which have obtained better results. 
Private and public’ sector enterprises 
recommend trainees, usually aged 17 
through 35; persons receiving the train- 
ing are required to work for the en- 
ployers by whom they were recommended. 

A reorganized system will provide a 
3-year course for apprentices in the 
building, chemical, electrical, and 
metal and textile trades, and automo- 
bile mechanics. Two years are to be 
spent in one of the centers being es- 
tablished in Aleppo and Damascus and 1 
year working on the job. As reflected 
in the current economic development 
plan, the Government’ stresses all as- 
pects of technical and vocational train- 
ing, and, for the first time, provides 
for a commercial center to train per- 
sons in hotel management and catering 
and ingeneral commercial occupations .3/ 
Also, legislation is being drafted to 
create acouncil for technical and voca- 
tional training and a general training 
authority to implement the council's 
recommendations. A lack of financing 
and practical facilities has restricted 
vocational training in Syria. 


In Kuwait, according to the represen- 
tative, each ministry has had to estab- 
lish its own training facilities. Asa 
result of an agreement between the Gov- 
ernment and the ILO, these heterogeneous 
facilities hopefully will be coordinated 
into a comprehensive plan for the whole 
country. Eventually, a pilot center 
will be established to provide a year's 
practical training in five different 
skills for adults aged 16% to 30. 

The representative of South Yemen 
(Aden) reported that atechnical college 
had been established to provide train- 
ing in four technical and vocational 
skills: Engineering (including auto 
mechanics), cabinetmaking, carpentry, 
and electricity. In 1956, under a voca- 
tional training act, minimum and maximum 
age limits were set for crafts, but only 
a small number of young men have been 
trained. More recently established has 
been avocational school applying stand- 
ards previously developed in England. 
A technical institute providing 2-year 
courses of theory and practice also has 
been set up for technicians. None of 
these institutions is yet used to full 
capacity because of a lack of funds and 
competent training staff. 

In Lebanon, the Ministry of Education 
and Fine Arts is responsible for tech- 
nical and vocational education. A tri- 
partite national committee for accel- 





erated training of adults is responsi- 
ble for running these centers. Many 
private organizations have developed 


their own technical and vocational 
schools; programming and syllabuses are 
supervised by the Ministry of Education 
and Fine Arts. Vocational training is 
given at the semiskilled or specialized 
level for automotive and electrical 
trades, fitting, sheetmetal and welding, 
printing, and watchmaking and repair. 
Trainees who have had 5years of general 
education receive 4 years' training. 
Technical schools provide’ three dif- 
ferent levels of training. Nine years 
of general education are needed for 
skilled worker classes, which last for 
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2 additional years are re- 
quired for supervisors; and another 2 
years for technicians. For a number of 
trades, the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs has established accelerated 
training centers for adults aged 17-45 
who have completed their primary educa- 
tion. 


3 years; 


Problems common to the region 

The greatest problem in vocational 
training in Arab countries appears to 
stem from the quality of the recruit, 
who very often has had an_ inadequate 
general educational background. Another 
problem results from duplication of 
effort and the multiplicity of differing 
systems; 4/ often the ministries of in- 


dustry, education, and labor have de- 
veloped independent programs. The gen- 
eral feeling at the seminar was that 


agencies should standardize their train- 
ing and work closely with the national 
economic planning body, where one 
existed. :In many countries, training 
has a low priority in national develop- 
ment plans, and as a result, only very 
limited funds are allocated. 
Members of the seminar 
the multiplicity of training systems. 
Some advocated a single system; others 
approved of a choice of systems from 
which a country could pick the pattern 
best suited to its type of economic 
activity and the educational level of 
trainee recruits. Many participants 
felt that the schools are "isolated" 
from the industries to which their 
graduates proceed; that programs are not 
based on the manpower needs of the 
country; and particularly that too much 
theory is given, often in trades for 
which no workers are needed. Some 
critics considered on-the-job training 
more useful than technical and voca- 
tional schools. A number of represen- 
tatives stressed the need for voca- 
tional programs based on employment re- 
quirements. As technologies advance in 
fast-developing oil production, new 


differed on 


types and levels of training will emerge. 
In all countries, traditional training 
has proved inadequate. Often trainees 
learn by watching skilled workers. 
Correspondence courses, which do not 
exist in Arab countries, were recom- 
mended. The ILO representative recog- 
nized that substantial progress has been 
made in developing vocational training, 
but that a comprehensive review of 
existing legislation and training reor- 
ganization is needed. 

Most of the countries were willing to 
cooperate in producing training aids 
and materials, for very little printed 
matter is available. The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) representative 
suggested that vocational training be 
introduced into the general educational 
curriculums and that the technical 
teaching profession bemade more attrac- 
tive by raising the pay and status. 

Most participants stressed the de- 
sirability of regional cooperation. 
They felt Arab countries could benefit 
from an exchange of experience invarious 
fields of technical and vocational ed- 
ucation, and that specialized training, 
geared to different industries, should 
be set up, each in a different country 
to serve the needs of all. Such an 
agreement would be one way of sharing 
the training taskand would contribute to 
the harmonization of training standards 
and levels and to their acceptance in 
all Arab countries. Some participants 
pointed out that cooperation among Arab 
countries could yield quick results in 
the preparation of standardized train- 
ing terminology, textbooks, and training 
material produced in Arabic or trans- 
lated into Arabic. It was felt this 
could be done under the auspices of the 
League of Arab States and its affiliated 
agencies. Reference also was made_ to 
the recommendation adopted by the gm- 


ployment and Training Committee of the 
Arab Labor Organization on action to be 
taken in vocational training. 

participants 


Many stated that em- 
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ployers and managers particularly are 
unaware of the benefits derived from 
raising the level of skills and knowledge 
of workers. Moreover, trade unions 
usually do not participate actively in 
training activities. To overcome this 
problem, most participants agreed that 


employers' and workers' organizations 
should be involved in planning and 
implementing vocational training pro- 
grams. 


The conclusions of the representatives 
reflect the present flaws inthe techni- 
cal and vocational training systems in 


most Arab countries. Participants 
recommended that the systems. be rede- 
signed, the teacher shortage be met, 


and planning be centralized. Priorities 
were listed and a pattern outlined for 
cooperation at the national, regional, 
and international levels. 5/ 





1/ The League of Arab States was 
founded in 1965 byEgypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Syria, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan, and 
Yemen. Commonly known as the _ Arab 
League, it serves as an inter-Arab in- 
strument for coordination in various 
matters. 

2/ See report of the Arab States Semi- 
nar on the Organization of Vocational 
Training (Cairo, 23-29 March 1970, ILLO/ 
INT/R.22/mimeographed). The English 
translation of the proceedings was made 
only recently. The contributions of 
Algeria, Libya, Morocco, and the Sudan, 
which were represented, are not in- 
cluded inthis article, because these 
countries fall within the African re- 
gion, but are documented in the report 
on which this article is based. The 
Arabian Gulf States were not repre- 
sented at the seminar. For information 
on training in those states, see "Tech- 








nical Education and Training in the 
Arabian Gulf States," Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, Vol. 16, No. 3, March 
1971. 


3/ The first economic development plan 
was begun in 1960. 
4/ Most Arab countries 


receive aid 


in technical and vocational education 
development from the ILO and other in- 
ternational 


organizations, or on a 
bilateral basis. 
5/ The above conclusions and goals 


are listed in the report of the seminar 
which may be obtained upon request from 
the Near East and South Asia Branch of 
the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 
Also available is a paper delivered by 
Karl Kunze, Division Manager, Training 
and Development Department, Lockheed- 
California Company, who was one of the 
consultants to the seminar, entitled 
"Vocational and Industrial Training in 
the United States--Implications for De- 
veloping Countries." This paper is 
available in Arabic and English. 


Lebanon 


High Unemployment. A Planning Minis- 
try survey indicates that 20 percent 
(165,000) of the labor force in Lebanon 
is unemployed, according to Beirut press 
reports. The survey also shows that a 
large percentage of the unemployed are 
university graduates. 

By tradition, unskilled and _ semi- 
skilled Syrians do much manual work in 
Lebanon, as the Lebanese prefer employ- 
ment in the services sector. This sec- 
tor, however, is saturated, whereas 
shortages exist in the agricultural and 
construction sectors. About 250,000 
migrant Syrians, 1/ the largest group 
of foreigners, constitute about one- 
fifth of Lebanon's population. 

Other factors, unconnected with tra- 
dition, have contributed to the present 
high unemployment level since 1966. The 
bank crisis of October 1966 2/ reduced 
the number of jobs in banking and trade. 
The Middle East political crisis has 
had a continuing depressive effect on 
Lebanon's economy since 1967. Lebanon 
is a center of trade and international 
finance and relies heavily on services, 
including tourism, to finance a_ large 
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part of its deficit inthe trade balance. 














range from 150,000-300,000. See U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Labor Law and Practice in 
Lebanon, BLS Report 304, Washington, 
D.C., 1966. 

2/ Lebanon's’ largest bank, the Intra 
Bank, failed and a number of smaller 
banks were closed by the Government. 








Both tourism and trade have suffered 
severely from the atmosphere of politi- 
cal instability.--Regional press and 
other sources. 

1/ Estimates vary considerably, and 

AFRICA 

Congo (Kinshasa) 

Wages Increased. On October 1, 1971, 





scale became effec- 
tive according to Ordinance No. 70/341 
promulgated on December 23, 1970. This 
new scale applies to all workers in 
nontechnical, nonmanagerial positions 
who are not employed under one of the 
several statutory employment systems 
for government workers. 1/ 

Since January 1, 1970, minimum wages 
have been increased by at least 50 per- 
cent through three separate wage hikes. 
The increases have been made to restore 
purchasing power which, due to infla- 
tion, had declined substantially since 
independence was attained from Belgium 
in 1960. Price increases between mid- 
1967 and mid-1968, for example, reduced 
purchasing power to approximately one- 
half of what it was before independence. 
In 1970, the real income of wage and 
salary earners was increased substan- 
tially by aJanuary 1, 1970, across-the- 
board increase of 20 percent in all 
wages, as this wage hike was not fol- 
lowed by a significant forward price 
movement. In contrast, the reappearance 
of inflationary trends in 1971 was ex- 
pected to lessen the effect on pur- 
chasing power of the 20-percent and 10- 
percent wage hikes instituted on Janu- 
ary land October 1, 1971, respectively. 


a new minimum wage 


As can be seen in table 1, Ordinance 
No. 70/341 provides for daily wages 
ranging from a low of K17.30 (US$0.35) 
to a high of K129.90 (US$2.60). 2/ The 
wages vary with the skill level and 
geographic location of a given worker. 
Each province (see map) is divided into 
three pay zones. Zone I includes the 
provincial capital and large urban cen- 
ters. Zone II includes main centers of 
local government, and Zone III consti- 
tutes the rest of the province. There 
are a total of 25 geographically based 
pay zones, including the city of Kin- 
shasa. 

Pay scales in the Congo have 
affected not only by increases in the 
legal minimum wage scale but also by 
some government edicts which required 
across-the-board increases in prevail- 
ing base wage rates. For example, the 
20-percent increase of January 1, 1970, 
applied both to minimum wages and to 
actual wages paid to all workers not in 
positions of "major" managerial respon- 
sibility, and not employed by the Gov- 
ernment under one of the several statu- 
tory employment systems. Thus, on 
January 1, 1970, wages which were well 
above the statutory minimums, as well 
as wages received by technicians and 
lower level managerial personnel, which 
are not customarily based on the mini- 
mum wage scale, were increased 20 per- 


been 
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Table 1. Legal minimum daily wages, October 1, 1971 
[In makuta 1/ | 


















































Level of skill 
Pay zones Unskilled Special Semiskilled Skilled Highly 
Grade 1|Grade 2| ized |Grade 1|Grade 2|/Grade 3|Grade 1|Grade 2| skilled 
Kinehasa..cccccccccces --| 43.30 | 47.70 54.30 | 65.10 | 71.30 | 77.90 | 86.60 99.80 | 129.90 
Randundu Province 
Zone cecvcevccceness 23.80 26.20 29.60 35.60 | 39.10 | 41.70 | 47.40 | 54.70] 71.10 
Some LLecccesces cecccel 20.40 22.30 25.30 30.60 | 33.60 36.40 | 40.50 | 46.60 60.70 
SOMOS Tk eccccvcccvcces 17.30 19.00 21.70 25.90 28.50 | 31.00 34.50 39.70 | 51.70 
Equateur Province ; 
Zone Redvcesesesenes 32.60 35.90 | 41.00 | 49.30 53.90 | 58.70 65.50 75.20 98.10 
ZOMG TLeccccccccce eee| 27.20 30.30 | 34.20 | 41.00 | 45.00 | 49.30 54.70 | 62.70 81.70 
BOR Eabcccccccecsvscn 20.40 22.30 25.30 | 30.60 33.60 | 36.40 | 40.50 | 46.60 60.70 
Kasai-Occidental 
Province 
Zone Reasesonsceence 27.20 | 30.30 34.10 | 41.00} 45.10 | 49.30 54.70 62.70 81.70 
ee reer 23.80 26.20 29.60 35.60 39.10 | 42.70 | 47.40 54.60 | 71.10 
BONO Tibco cccecccncnes 20.40 22.30 25.30 30.60 | 33.60 36.40 | 40.50 | 46.60 60.70 
Kasai-Oriental Province 
Zone Beessesessaceen 27.20 30.30 34.10 | 41.00} 45.10 | 49.30 54.70 | 62.70 81.70 
BOWG Ebscasscccescace 23.80 26.20 29.60 35.60 | 39.10 | 42.70 | 47.40 54.60 71.10 
MONO TE ccncnssccecees 20.40 22.30 25.30 30.60 | 33.60 36.40 | 40.50 | 46.60 60.70 
Katanga Province 
Zone Biaeneéekeedoan 43.30 47.70 54.30 65.10 71.30 77.90 86.60 99.80 | 129.90 
HONG Llecccscescecces 37.80 41.70 47.40 57.00 62.60 69.90 75.90 87.10 | 113.70 
Home TTL eccccccccccses 32.60 | 35.90} 41.00 | 49.30 53.90 58.70 64.50 | 75.20 98.10 
Kivu Province 
Zone Lecccccccccces «| 27.20 30.30 34.20 41.00 45.00 49.30 54.70 62.70 81.70 
BORG [Le ccsccsccce e+-| 20.40 22.30 25.30 30.60 | 33.60 36.40 | 40.50 | 46.60] 60.70 
MOMS Tike cccccccceses -| 17.30 19.00 21.70 25.90 28.50 31.00 34.50 39.70 51.70 
Orientale Province 
Zone Rewameaaes eeeee| 37.80] 41.70] 47.30 | 57.00] 62.60 69.90 | 75.90 | 87.10 | 113.70 
SONG LLeccccccccceses 23.80 26.20 29.60 35.60 39.10 42.70 47.40 54.60 71.10 
BoMO TEEkcccccccccecves 20.40 22.30 25.30 30.60 | 33.60 36.40 | 40.50 | 46.60 60.70 
Kongo-Central Province 
Zone See cent eeeccess 32.60 35.90 | 41.00 | 49.30] 53.90 | 58.70 65.50 75.20 98.90 
MMO TEsvcwsesccesess 27.20 30.30 34.20 | 41.00] 45.00 | 49.30 54.70 62.70 | 81.70 
BOGS Ez cccccccecececs 23.80 26.20 29.60 35.60 39.10 42.70 47.40 54.60 71.10 
1/ The weekly, monthly, and annual minimum Source: Ministry of Labor, Congo (Kinshasa), 
wage rates can be obtained by multiplying the 1971. 


daily rates by 6, 26, and 312, respectively. 
One likuta equals US$0.02. (The plural of 
likuta is makuta.) 
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cent. The 1971 pay increases, on the 
other hand, applied only tominimum wage 
rates. 

Some firms--particularly 
modern, and more profitable ones--have 
base pay scales which provide greater 
remuneration than the highest legal 
minimum wages in Zone I of Katanga 
Province and the city of Kinshasa. Table 
2 presents 1970 wage data 3/ for each 
skill level as provided by 15 of the 
more important firms in four different 
economic activities. In this’ table, 
examples can be found of pay rates at 
or just above thehighest legal minimums 
prescribed for 1970--particularly at the 
unskilled, specialized, and semiskilled 
levels in wholesale and retail trade. 
However, even in this sector in which 
wages were generally the lowest, average 
daily wages exceeded the minimum rates. 
Firms manufacturing nonagricultural 
products paid much higher wages than 
those processing agricultural products. 
Starting wages for unskilled workers 
in the former firms’ ranged from K35.76 
(US$0.72) to K51.96 (US$1.04) while 
Starting wages in the latter firms 
ranged from K32.80 (US$0.66) to K45.12 
(US$0O.90). Wages in the. transportation, 
communications, electricity, gas, and 
sanitary services firms were the second 
highest, averaging considerably more 
than the highest minimum rates. Wages 
varied widely in grade and skill level. 
Wages for a given skill in firms en- 
gaging in the same economic activity 
varied significantly: The highest aver- 
age variation in daily wages was found 
among firms in the transportation, com- 
munications, electricity, gas, and sani- 
tary services sector; the lowest average 
variation was found among the wholesale 
and retail trade firms. Even within a 
Single firm, the wage paid for aparticu- 
lar skill orgrade level sometimes varied 
due to subgrades, as in enterprise A in 
agricultural processing. 

Enterprises relate base pay scales for 
technical and administrative personnel 
to employee skill levels and responsi- 


the larger, 


bilities of the specific position. In 
one firm, monthly salaries for low- 
through mid-level managerial and tech- 
nical positions ranged, in early 1970, 
from Z40 (US$80) toZ115 (US$230), while 
monthly salaries for higher level po- 
sitions ranged from Z100 (US$200) through 
Z300 (US$600). Some firms remunerate 
foreigners, particularly Europeans, ac- 
cording to higher base pay scales than 
those established for Congolese. For 
example, in early 1970, one firm's 
monthly pay for personnel in low- to 
mid-level technical and administrative 
positions ranged from Z35 (US$70) to 
Z70 (US$140) for Congolese and 2Z90 
(US$180) toZ190 (US$380) for Europeans. 
Employers justify this practice by 
claiming that positions occupied by 
Europeans require a_ level of expertise 
which cannot be found among Congolese 
applicants. Employers further claim 
that this higher rate of pay is neces- 
sary to attract Europeans who have 
skills crucial for the Congo. Congolese 
officials have criticized employers for 
allegedly misusing these scales. They 
assert that frequently Congolese who 
have the same qualifications and respon- 
sibilities as Europeans are paid ac- 
cording to the lower scales. 

The five skill levels indicated in 
the tables--unskilled, specialized, 
semiskilled, skilled, andhighly skilled 
--with their grades constitute the 
general classification system which em- 
ployers are required to apply to all 
nontechnical -nonmanagerial positions. 
Ordinance No. 67/422-bis of October l, 
1967, which established the general 
classification system, providescriteria 
for each skill and grade level which in- 
clude not only considerations of worker 
ability and qualifications, but of the 
complexity, responsibility, physical 
stress, and hazards of a particular 
position, as follows: 


Unskilled. Requires recognition of 
some numbers and the ability to tell 
time, but no specific job-skill train- 
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ing, only alimited attention and memory 
span, and the imitation of simple motions 
without dexterity. Examples of jobs at 
grade 1 include: Sweeper, undergrowth 
and weed clearer, and watchman. Examples 
of jobs at the unskilled grade 2 level 
include sweeper assigned to an uncom- 


fortable or dangerous work area, long- 
shoreman, and canecutter. 
Specialized. Requires prior comple- 





tion of 6 months to 1 year training as 
well as basic skills inreading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and the ability to un- 
derstand routine elementary instruc- 
tions, to direct a small crew of la- 
borers and to undertake responsibility 
for worker safety and loss of material. 
Examples of jobs in this skill category 
are weight recorder and automatic lathe 
operator. 


Semiskilled. Demands partial knowl- 
edge of a craft, as characterized by 
repetition of a few operations or tech- 
niques normally acquired through 1 to 3 
years previous training. Required read- 
ing, writing, and calculating skills 
at the primary school level, rapid com- 
prehension of instructions, and assump- 
tion of responsibility for worker 
safety, damage to material, and for im- 
pairment of operations. Jobs at the 
semiskilled grade 1 level include welder 
of heavy sheet iron and steel plates 
working in easy positions and metal 
roller responsible for cleaning metal 
sheets. Examples of grade 2 jobs are 
welder of sheet iron and steel plates 
of all thicknesses working in difficult 
positions, and metal roller responsible 
for producing metal sheets of a particu- 
lar size. Grade 3 level jobs are mainly 
supervisory and include some responsi- 
bility for training. 





Skilled. Requires knowledge of all 


aspects of a craft, as operations must 


be performed without supervisory as- 
sistance. This level of skill is nor- 
mally acquired in 3 to 6 years prior 


training; 2 to4 years of secondary 
school education are also required. Job 
examples at grade 1 include welder com- 
petent inall procedures andmetal roller 
who turns anonautomatic rolling machine 


with tools and operates all devices 
needed for controlled production. Ex- 
amples of skilled grade 2 jobs are 


welder demonstrating great skill incom- 
plex or delicate work situations and 
metal rollerfulfilling responsibilities 
as described at the skilled grade l 
level with great precision in highly 
complex assignments. 


Highly skilled. Requires a _ compre- 
hensive knowledge of all aspects of a 
craft acquired through vocational train- 
ing and demonstrated through competency, 
precision, and the degree of responsi- 
bility assumed. Jobs at the highly 
skilled level include steno-typist using 
a foreign language or responsible for 
the classification, editing, or com- 
posing of documents, and project- 
designer. 








1/ Government workers can be hired 
also under a work contract and be paid 
according to the legal guidelines for 
minimum wages. 
2/ The symbol 


likuta (plural, 


for the monetary unit 

makuta) is K (the 
initial of the etymological root); Kl 
equals US$0.02. The basic unit of 
Congolese currency since 1967, when the 
Congolese franc was discontinued, is the 
zaire; Zl equals K100 equals US$2. 

3/ Although these datawere originally 
gathered in late 1969, they have been 
adjusted to reflect the 20-percent in- 
crease effective January 1, 1970. 
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EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 





Australia 


Wage Determination.* Australia has 
a system of state tribunals empowered 
to make legally binding awards on wages, 
other forms of compensation, and labor 
conditions whenever either party to an 
industrial dispute requests suchaction. 
The sole national tribunal is the Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Commission, 
hereafter referred to asthe Commission. 

The Australian system is designed to 
settle industrial disputes, rather than 
to implement a national incomes policy. 
Although the Commission attaches con- 
siderable’ importance to the promotion 
of price stability, that criterion is 
only one of several on which the Com- 
mission's decisions are based. It is 
unlikely that the Commission could 
assure price stability even if that 
were the sole criterion. In any case, 
because of significantly different in- 
stitutions and economic philosophy, the 
Australian experience seems to have only 
limited applicability to the United 
States. 





The institutional framework 1/ 


The power to regulate industrial 
matters is divided between the Common- 
wealth of Australia (the Federal Gov- 





*Prepared byMr. Larry Promisel, Econ- 
omist, Division of International Fi- 
nance, Federal Reserve Board. This paper 
represents the views of the author and 
should not be interpreted as reflecting 
the views of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System or the De- 
partment of Labor. 


ernment) and the Government of each of 
the six states. The Constitution gives 
the Commonwealth Parliament the power 
to make laws for the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes ex- 
tending beyond the limits of any one 
state. By use of this power’ the Con- 
ciliation anjArbitration Act was adopted 
in 1904, and subsequently amended many 
times. In its present form it provides 
for the establishment of the Common- 
wealth Industrial Court--a purely judi- 
cial body concerned with the interpre- 
tation and enforcement of the law--and 
the Commission. 

The Commission consists of aPresident 
and at least two Deputy Presidents, who 
must have been barristers or solicitors 
and who hold office until the age of 
70, and a Senior Commissioner and no 
fewer than five Commissioners, who must 
meet no specific qualifications and who 
hold office until the age of 65. 

The Commission is given wide discre- 
tion as to the procedure tobe followed. 
It acts neither inany formal manner nor 
according to the rules of evidence but 
only according to equity, good conscience 
and the merits of the case, without re- 
gard to technicalities and legal forms. 
It does not act on its own initiative 
but only at the request of parties to 
an industrial dispute, which is commonly 
defined as failure to agree on a code 
of wages and working conditions, known 
as a "log of claims." If this log, 
normally submitted by unions. to en- 
ployers (but occasionally submitted by 
employers to unions), is rejected, as 
it usually is, an industrial dispute 
may be referred 
to the Commission for 


arises and the matter 
by either party 
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determination. If conciliation fails, 
the dispute must be settled by arbitra- 
tion, and the log, or logs, provide the 
limits within which arbitral awards can 
be made. Awards by the Commissioners 
are binding on all parties to the dis- 
pute and are enforceable by the Common- 
wealth Industrial Court. 

Each of the states has an institu- 
tional setup similar to the federal 
system. Although the Commission's 
authority is limited by the Constitu- 
tion to disputes extending beyond the 
boundaries of any one state, state tri- 
bunals are influenced strongly by the 
decisions of the Commission. 


The operation of the Commission 


Until 1967, the wage rates awarded 
by the Commission had two elements--a 
basic wage and astructure of margins 2/ 
for various skills superimposed on the 
basic rate. Thus, an increase in the 
basic wage raised the whole structure 
of wage rates, not just the wage re- 
ceived by the lowest paid workers. To 
avoid this result theCommission decided 


in 1967 to combine the basic wage and 
the margin for each category of worker 
into a total wage. "Award" wages are 


minimum rates; many employees are able 
to negotiate "“over-award" payments 
directly with their employers. 

The Commission determines award rates 
on various criteria: 


Cost of living. From 1921 to 1953, the 
basic wage was adjusted automatically 
for changes inthe consumer price index. 
This automatic adjustment was abandoned 
in 1953 after the sharply higher rates 
of inflation accompanying the Korean 
boom, when continuation of this policy 
would have exacerbated the wage-price 
spiral. The principle of adjusting wage 
rates to price changes was not abandoned 
completely, however. In 1961, the Com- 
mission decided that the basic money 
wage would be adjusted each year to 
maintain a constant real wage, unless 





the party opposing such a move could 
show sufficient reason to do otherwise. 
In any event, the real wage level would 
be reviewed every 3 years on the basis 


of productivity and other factors. The 
1961 decision was reversed in 1965, 
when the Commission decided to hold 


annual full-scale hearings and attached 


greater priority to productivity and 
price stability. 
"Capacity to pay." This criterion, 





which was first used inthe early 1930's, 
replaced the "needs" criterion upon 
which cost-of-living adjustments orig- 
inally were based. The concept is am- 
biguous, typically embracing the notion 
that higher wages can and_ should be 
paid in times of prosperity. The Vernon 
Report 3/ pointed out that the criterion 
so defined might have adverse conse- 
quences on the rate of inflation, par- 
ticularly if wage rates were not re- 
duced in times of recession; it sug- 
gested instead that’ the only valid in- 
terpretation of the "capacity to pay" 
criterion refers to the "capacity to 
pay without inflationary consequences." 
In several subsequent cases_ in which 
Over-award payments actually in force 
were cited as an indication of capacity 
to pay, they were not accepted as a 
basis for new basic wage rates because 
of anticipated inflationary  conse- 
quences. 


Productivity. Productivity gains have 
been cited as one indicator of capacity 
to pay. But productivity is related to 
two other approaches to wage determina- 
tion. One approach involves equity 
consideration and the distribution of 
national income. If wage earners are 
entitled to a proportionate share of 
the growth of real national income, then 
wages should be geared to increases in 
productivity. The other approach is 
based on the view that the Commission 
must assume some responsibility for 
Stabilizing prices and that a crucial 
step in this direction is the limitation 
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of increases in average earnings to the 
long-term trend of productivity. 


Two questions related to these ap- 
proaches have received considerable 
attention in the extensive literature 


devoted to wage determination inAustra- 


lia. 4/ First, what account should be 
taken of the external sector? Austra- 
lia can be roughly’ represented by a 
2-sector model: The domestic’ sector 


and the export sector. Mobility between 
the two sectors is not great. If Aus- 
tralia's terms of trade change, the ef- 
fects would include a shift in the dis- 
tribution of income between the domestic 
and export sectors. Should the Commis- 
sion award wages not only onthe basis of 
productivity changes but also on the 
basis of changes in the terms of trade? 
The tendency is to say yes, on equity 
grounds, but that would have inflationary 
consequences. 5/ 


Second, is it possible for the Com- 


mission to determine wage earnings, as 
distinct from wage rates? Kaldor be- 
lieves Australian experience suggests 


"that while the annual increase in 
earnings is partly determined by market 
forces, it is largely a_ reflection of 
the increase in award wages. For the 
figures show that while the rate of 
‘earnings drift' varies inversely 
with the rate of increase in award 
wages . . the associated variations 
were not nearly as large as would 
be required to explain the movement 
in earnings mainly by market forces 
alone." 6/ Kaldor cites an estimate by 
Keith Hancock that a l-percent rise in 


awarded wages was associated with an 
0.8-percent increase in actual earn- 
ings. 7/ 
Conclusion 

Although the Commission was not es- 
tablished to formulate or implement a 
national wage policy, the manner in 


the evidence it 
it has 
is the 


which it has operated, 
has sought, and the principles 
adopted, all suggest that this 


role which has been performed. This re- 
sult does not mean that the Commission 
awards wages solely on the anticipated 
effect of its decisions on prices. 
Price stability is only one of several 
objectives guiding the Commission; de- 
pending on the judges actually sitting 
and the merits of each case, this con- 
sideration may or may not be dominant. 

To evaluate statistically the ability 
of the Commission to promote price sta- 
bility is difficult. Whether’ the Conm- 
mission could achieve price stability 
if it chose to do so is a matter of 
speculation. At most, the Commission 
can determine wage rates; it cannot de- 
termine total earnings, although, as 
noted above, it strongly influences 
them. 

Furthermore, the ability of the Com- 
mission to control wage rates is im- 
paired somewhat by the behavior of the 
state tribunals and legislatures and by 
direct negotiations between employer 
and employee. The Commission's in- 
fluence with unions, employees, and 
perhaps state tribunals might be di- 
minished if it adopted price stability 
as its sole objective at the expense of 
its more fundamental objectives of 
equity and industrial harmony. 

The Government's influence 
Commission's decisions derives from 
briefs which the Government may submit 
at the hearings. The Commission is free 
to ignore the Government's arguments if 
it so desires. Thus wage policy, as 
conducted by the Commission, is not 
necessarily a part of ageneral economic 
policy. 

The Australian system does not seem 
applicable to the United States; economic 
conditions and institutional arrange- 
ments in the United States aredifferent 
from those in 


over the 


Australia. Two quota- 
tions from J. E. Isaac, a _ prominent 
contributor to the academic literature 
on wage policy in Australia, sum up 


factors which apparently make the Aus- 
tralian system inapplicable in the 
United States: 
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of the main features 
of wage policy in Australia shows 
that in a comparatively small, 
simple, and highly unionized econo- 
my, with most wage earners concen- 
trated ina few large cities, the 
existence of centralized unions 
and employers' organizations, the 
leadership of the [Commission and 
the high degree of formal interde- 
pendence in wage rates’ through the 
determination of two key rates--the 


An "outline 


basic wage and the .. . margin-- 
provide the necessary basis for a 
national wage policy . -" 8/ 

". . . the neéd for a national 


wage policy in Australia does not 
arise primarily from the belief that 
wage policy as much is an _ indis- 
pensable part of general economic 
policy or of economic ‘'planning.' 
Rather, a national wage policy in 
Australia is aninstitutional neces- 
sity, arising from the development 
of centralized institutions--labor, 
employers, and arbitration--and key 
wage rates--the basic wage and 
the . . . margin--which have not 
only created ameans of implementing 
wage policy asa national scale, 
but also a continuing need for such 
a policy. Moreover, on key wage 
matters there is adecided preference 
on the part of the central _ repre- 
sentations of labor and employers 
for the arbitral decision ofa stat- 
utory authority as against the reso- 
lution of such matters by free col- 
lective bargaining." 9/ 





1/ Excerpted from "An Outline of In- 
dustrial Arbitration in Australia," 
published by the Australian Council of 
Employers' Federations (2d _ revision, 
1968). 

2/ Essentially, margins are supple- 
mental payments, in addition’ to basic 
wages, which are paid in recognition of 


skill, experience, arduousness, etc. 
Loadings are another form of supple- 
mental payment, awarded for various 


kinds of disabilities associated with 
the performance of work, such as dirty 
work, dangerous work, and work in iso- 
lated areas. See Labor Law and Practice 
in Australia, BLS Report 328, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1967. 

3/ The Report of the Committee of 
Economic Enquiry, made in May 1965 and 
printed by the Commonwealth Printer, 
Canberra, August 1966. 

4/ Corden refers to the vast litera- 
ture generated by each basic wage case 
or general margins case. "There are the 
submission of the unions and the en- 
ployers, the evidence presented by 
economists and others who are called as 
witnesses .. ., the lengthy judgments 
of the members of the Commission--who 
are all judges and who produce _ some- 
times both a majority anda minority 
judgment and sometimes more than two-- 
and then the subsequent analyses by 
economists and journalists of the 
judges' reasons for their decisions and 
the economic consequences of the re- 
sulting wages changes."" W. M. Cordon, 
"Australian Economic Policy Discussion 
in the Post-War Period," Ame rican 
Economic Review, supplement, June 1968, 
p- 90. 

5/ The difficulties involved 
interpreting the Commission's 
one of implementing an "incomes" or 
"wages" policy as part of an anti- 
inflationary package is demonstrated 
aptly in the 1970 wage decision which 











with 
role as 


affected about 80-90 percent of the 
labor force. First, the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions asked for an 


increase in both total and minimum wages 
equivalent to about 16 percent. Subse- 
quently, the white-collar workers 
claimed a similar increase. The em- 
ployers' organization offered a 2- 
percent increase in wages. In Decem- 
ber 1970, the Commission decided to 
grant a6-percent general wage increase, 
and also to raise the minimum wage by 
about 9 percent. Previously, national 
wage awards amounted to about 3 per- 
cent, but the number of direct nego- 
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tiations between employers and em- 
ployees has been increasing. They led 
to over-award payments, and the Com- 


mission appears to have been losing some 
control over actual wage levels. The 
size of the December decision, there- 
fore, may have represented an attempt 
by the Commission to reassert its au- 
thority and regain its influence by re- 
ducing the scope for, and size of, over- 
award payments. 

6/ N. Kaldor, 
Policy for Australia," 
Record, June 1964, p. 145. 

7/ Ibid, p. 146. 

8/ J. E. Isaac, "The Function of Wage 
Policy: The Australian Experience," 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, February 
1958, pp. 119-120. 

9/ Ibid, p. 137. 


"Prospects 
The 


of a Wage 
Economic 








Japan 


Day Laborers' Health Insurance Cover- 
age Increases. From 1964 to 1969, the 
total number of workers covered by Day 
Laborers' Health Insurance increased by 
16 percent, the average benefit paid 
out increased by 64 percent, and _ the 
total value of benefits paid out in- 
creased by 148 percent. The total num- 
ber of workers covered has increased 
because the sustained expansion of the 
economy has enabled more dayworkers' to 
be employed for the length of time re- 
quired to qualify for benefits, while 
the average benefit paid out has in- 
creased largely because of the increased 
cost of medical care. (See tables l 
and 2.) 

The Day Laborers' Health Insurance 
program, one of several Japanese pro- 
grams of health insurance, 1/ covers 
over 1.1 million dayworkers and their 
dependents. The total number of de- 
pendents was 1.3 million in March 1969. 
Employers and employees contribute 
equally to support the program. Con- 
tributions, or premiums, vary according 








to the size of theemployee's daily wages; 


workers earning over ¥480 (US$1.33) a 
day pay #13 (US$0.04) a day and all 
others pay ¥10 (USS$0.03) a day. The 


Government pays all administrative ex- 
penses and a subsidy ofup to 35 percent 


of benefits. Total contributions to 
finance the program have not kept up 
with increasing costs, however, and 


deficits have led the Government to pro- 
pose both increased contributions by 
employers and employees and increased 
payments by the patients. 

Benefits for medical and dental care, 
and hospitalization are basically the 
same as those under the National Health 
Insurance for Employed Persons, except 
that to be eligible the insured person 
must have been employed and have con- 
tributed for at least 28 days within the 
2 months immediately preceding applica- 
tion for benefits, or for at least 78 
days within the 6 months preceding ap- 
plication. As in the case of the Na- 
tional Health Insurance for Employed 
Persons, the Government pays for all 
medical and hospitalization charges 
for up to 2 years for the insured, ex- 
cept for the initial ¥100 (US$0.28) 
which is paid by the patient, and for 
50 percent of these expenses for de- 
pendents. In addition, day laborers 
receive payment in cash for sickness, 
injury, and maternity allowances. 

The Day Laborers' Health Insurance 
Program, along with most of the other 
health insurance programs, has operated 
with large deficits in recent years be- 
cause of the increasing cost of medical 
benefits. In FY 1967, the deficit was 
¥31,500 million (US$87,500,000) over and 
above the regular subsidy. The cost of 
medical benefits paid by the health in- 
surance programs has_ risen sharply 
largely because of the increase inmedi- 
cal fees charged by the doctors; in- 
creased medical fees were authorized in 
1967 and 1970. Furthermore, in a re- 
cent agreement with the 60,000 doctors 
of the Japan Medical Association who 
withdrew from five out of six of the 
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Table 1. Number of workers covered by Day Laborers' Health Insurance 




















Fiscal year Total Male Female 

1964... ccccccccceccccccccsccccececees 947 ,662 (1/) (1/) 

eee 957,031 693,571 263,460 
1966...... occ ccccccccccecccsesccece . 1,018,459 746,320 272,139 
1967..... occ eececcecccceces eeeeeeees 1,053,795 772,996 280,799 
1968. cecccccccccccccccrccccccccccees 1,086,659 803,149 283,510 
1969 .ccccccccccccccs Cece cece eeeees 1,100,839 . 824,603 276,236 

1/ Not available. Source: Japan, Office of the Prime 





Note: The fiscal year begins on Minister, Bureau of Statistics, Japan 
April 1 of a given year and ends on Statistical Yearbook, 1970. Tokyo, 1970. 
March 31 of the following year. 





Table 2. Value of health insurance benefits for day laborers 

















Value of benefits 
Number of 
Fiscal year cases Gi et Average 
tn Oe ds) in millions : 

(in thousands of yen 1/) (in yen) 
DEE dct a ceebiewenceehkeseue eae enae 7,793 17 ,056 2,188 
Ses bab Sa ake ee Oe eae ee 8,002 19,894 2,486 
SUN aia Oral d bias oe alae Rada awea ed hale 9,117 24,033 2,636 
SO be seeeuds ppEaWweheeh dee aeee wereen 10,136 29,182 2,879 
Ss che eae base Semedekeee Rae ee eee 11,187 36,304 3,245 
Pes cd whee cebeda Ken Reeeteee weN en 11,809 42,310 3,582 








1/ From 1964 to 1969 the exchange March 31 of the following year. 
rate hovered around 360 yenequals US$1l, 


the highest rate being ¥362.5 equals Source: Japan, Office of the Prime 
US$1 in 1966 and the lowest, ¥357.6 in Minister, Bureau of Statistics, Monthly 
1969. Statistics of Japan, June 1971, No. 120. 





Note: The fiscal year begins on 
April 1 of a given year and ends on 
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health insurance programs in July 1971, 
including the Day Laborers' Health In- 
surance program, 2/ the Government has 
promised to raise medical fees to con- 
form to doctors' increased costs. In 
addition, the Government has promised 
to consider merging some of the health 
insurance programs, presumably in order 
to make their provisions and benefits 
more uniform, and to eliminate programs 
whose medical fees are too low to meet 
the doctors' costs. It is not known 
whether this proposed merger would in- 
clude the Day Laborers' Health Insurance 
system. 

In view of the increasing deficits in 
the health insurance programs, the Gov- 
ernment has increased premiums in some 
programs, and has attempted to increase 
them in others. A 1969 Government pro- 
posal to double the premiums in the Day 
Laborers' Health Insurance program did 
not become law, but similar proposals 
have been submitted every year since 
then, and increased insurance premiums 
for the National Health Insurance for 
Employed Persons were approved by the 


Japanese Diet (parliament) in 1969. In 
February 1971, the Government proposed 
(1) increases in premiums for the Na- 
tional Health Insurance for Employed 
Persons and (2) an increase in doctors' 
charges and hospitalization costs to be 


paid by the patient. The latter pro- 
posal would affect day laborers and 
their dependents. The former proposal 


would affect them only if the projected 
merger of health insurance systems em- 
braces thedayworkers' insurance system. 
--Government publications, and press 
reports. 





1/ The other programs are the National 
Health Insurance for Employed Persons 
and the National Health Insurance Pro- 
gram. The latter is designed to pro- 
vide coverage for those not under the 
other two programs. In addition, medi- 
cal care and invalidity payments are 
provided by pension programs for teach- 
ers, civil servants, seamen, and miners. 
See Labor Developments Abroad, February 
1970. 

2/ New York Times, July 3, 1971. 
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Guyana 


Government Nationalizes a Bauxite En- 





terprise. In accordance with the 
Bauxite Nationalization Act of March 
1971, Guyana l/ on July 15, 1971, na- 


tionalized the Demerara Bauxite Company 
(DEMBA), a subsidiary of Aluminum Com- 
pany Limited of Canada (ALCAN), and 
created the Guyana Bauxite Company 
(GUYBAU). This action was Guyana's 
first and, thus far, only nationaliza- 
tion of a foreign-owned industry. The 
Government and ALCAN made arrangements 
for compensatory payments to be made 


regularly to the Canadian 
ALCAN now has a contract 
ernment of Guyana 
from the Government. 
The GUYBAU complex includes a mining 
operation, calcining facilities for the 
manufacture of refractory and abrasive 
grades of bauxite, and analumina plant. 
It employs about 5,000 workers, almost 
all of whom are members of the Guyana 


company. 
with the Gov- 
to purchase bauxite 


Mineworkers' Union, one of the best or- 
ganized unions in the nation. The other 
in the mining sector are 
Reynolds Guyana Mines 
of the U.S. Rey- 


1,000 workers 
employed by the 
Limited, a subsidiary 
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nolds Aluminum Company. The 
Prime Minister, L. Forbes S. Burnhan, 
has indicated he wants’ to discuss with 
Reynolds greater national participation 
in the bauxite industry, and the general 


Guyana 


expectation is that the Bauxite Na- 
tionalization Act would be applicable 
to that firm but no action has been 


initiated. 

Mining is the most important economic 
activity in Guyana after agriculture, 
in terms of value of output. Produc- 
tion of bauxite provided 20.1 percent 
of the gross domestic product in 1966 
and 25 percent of all exports’ that 
year. Guyana, the free world's fourth 
largest producer of bauxite, following 
Jamaica, Australia, and Surinam, also 
produces manganese, gold, and diamonds. 
Mining, however, employed only 3.8 per- 
cent of the labor force in 1960, as 
compared with agriculture, 34.2 per- 
cent; services, 16.6 percent; manu- 
facturing, 15.0 percent; and commerce, 
10.5 percent. The importance of mining 
for Guyana labor, generally, is out of 
proportion to the number employed in 
mining, because the high wages pre- 
vailing in the bauxite industry (two 
and one-half times those in other in- 
dustries) have greatly influenced wage 
negotiations in other sectors. 

Members of the mineworkers' union were 
concerned about the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain the high wages they 
had earned under DEMBA, and with’ the 
business community, they protested 
against the possibilities of declines 
in employment and in the economy gen- 
erally. Consequently Prime Minister 
Burnham, in a February speech urging 
nationalization, assured the workers 
that their wages would not be cut. In 
another speech, he promised that he 
would introduce workers' participation 
in management, but did not state how he 
would achieve this innovation. 

The workers were concerned also about 
the status of their pension fund which, 
they feared would become diluted under 
government control. A major point of 


dispute negotiated between ALCAN and the 
Government had been over who, following 
nationalization of the company, would 
handle the Retirement Income Life As- 
surance Fund (RILA), a special retire- 
ment fund set up for DEMBA employees by 
ALCAN. The RILA, whichisnot connected 
in any way with the National Insurance 
Scheme, a government-controlled opera- 
tion, had been retained by DEMBA's parent 
company in Canada. However, in accord- 
ance with aneleventh-hour agreement be- 
tween the Government and ALCAN, the RILA 
was transferred tothe National Coopera- 
tive Bank of Guyana and the Royal Bank 
Trust Company (Guyana) Limited, where 
its funds are kept as separate accounts 
under trusteeship for the bauxite work- 
ers. This resolution of the pension 
issue was satisfactory to the workers, 
and the union supported the nationaliza- 
tion. 

Publication in the press of non- 
negotiable demands made by the Govern- 
ment and exasperation at ALCAN's un- 
willingness to meet fully his terms 
were reported to have caused Burnham to 
decide to take over DEMBA. As a result, 
Burnham moved ahead of regular party 
adherents and also upstaged the Peoples 
Progressive Party (PPP) under Cheddi 
Jagan, former prime minister and Burn- 
ham's long-time rival, when he presented 
to the nation through the parliament a 
bill for nationalization of DEMBA. 2/ 
The PPP was reportedly unhappy, not only 
because Burnham had adroitly seized the 


initiative on this highly political 
issue but also because the PPP had 
called for nationalization of all for- 


eign enterprise, including confiscation 
without compensation of the bauxite in- 
dustry, which Jagan said was "plundering 
the country." 

The militant African Society for 
Cultural Relations with an Independent 
Africa (ASCRIA), although it approved 
the nationalization of DEMBA, per- 
sistently has criticized the present PNC 
Government, and accused it of being un- 
democratic, corrupt, and unresponsive to 
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the wishes of the populace. 

Prior to his presentation of the na- 
tionalization bill to the Parliament in 
Special Session in February 1971, Burn- 
ham made a trip toa conference in 
Africa in September 1970 where he said 
he was highly impressed by the na- 
tionalizing activities of some African 
heads of state. He visited European 
and Asian capitals in January-February 
1971 to find potential markets for 
GUYBAU's product, but other than short- 
term commercial deals for the purchase 
of one type of bauxite in short world 


supply, he did not secure any firm 
agreements. 
The nationalization of local and 


foreign-owned firms is increasing in a 
number of Latin American countries, in- 
cluding Chile, Peru, and Bolivia. Guy- 
ana, in its first nationalization of a 
foreign-owned firm, used the method of 
holding discussions with thecompany and 
made arrangements for compensation over 
a period of years. So far as is known, 
the Government of Guyana at present has 
no plans for further nationalization of 
foreign-owned industry. 





1/ The independent nation of Guyana 
became, in February 1970, a Cooperative 
Republic remaining within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations; L. Forbes S. 
Burnham is its Prime Minister, a po- 
sition he has held since 1964. 

2/ The political rivalry between the 
PNC under the leadership of a Negro and 


the PPP under the leadership of a 
descendent of East Indians reflects 
roughly the ethnic groups of Guyana's 
population, which is about 40 percent 
black and about 48 percent of Asian 
descent. 
Mexico 

Employment, Earnings, and Produc- 





tivity.* The labor force in Mexico con- 
sists of 12,994,392 persons, 26.9 per- 
cent of atotal population of 48,377,363, 


according to a report on the 1970 Popu- 
lation Census. 1/ The census. labor 
force concept includes persons 12 years 
of age or older who are employed or 
seeking employment. 

Agriculture (including farming, live- 
stock raising, hunting, fishing, and 
forestryisstill the main source of em- 
ployment, absorbing over 39 percent of 
the total labor force. (See accompany- 
ing table.) The primary sector of the 
economy (agriculture, the petroleum in- 
dustry, and mining) accounted for 41 
percent of the labor force in 1969. The 
secondary sector (manufacturing, con- 
struction, and utilities) accounted for 
21.5 percent and the tertiary sector 


(commerce, transportation, and. serv- 
ices) for 28.6 percent of the labor 
force. Government services emp loyed 
just over 3. percent, and unspecified 
activities, 5.8 percent. 

The distribution of the labor force 


among the three sectors, as well as 
among the various. branches of economic 
activity within the sectors, has changed 
significantly since 1960, the date of 
the previous census. The most evident 
trend, a continuing one which began in 
1940, has been a steady decline in the 
relative importance of agriculture as a 
source of employment. In 1960 over 
half (54.2 percent) of the labor force 
was employed in agriculture. The census 
figures show an absolute as well as a 
relative decline in the agricultural 
labor force for the first time in Mexi- 
co's history. Employment in manufactur- 
ing, on the other hand, increased from 
13.7 percent of the labor force in 1960 
to 16.7 percent in1969, and in services 
from 13.5 percent to 16.6 percent. For 
women workers, services were by far the 
principal source of employment, followed 
by manufacturing and commerce. Although 
in 1969 males outnumbered females inthe 





labor force by a large margin, there 
*By John M. O'Grady, Labor Attache 
at the American Embassy, Mexico City, 


D.F. 
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Labor force, by branch of economic activity and sex, 1969 
Total 
Branch of economic activity Male Female 
Number Percent 
Total cccccccccecsece eocccce 12,994,392 100.0 | 10,521,887 | 2,472,505 
Agriculture........-. Suweckesneeeeed 5,131,668 39.6 | 4,863,116 268 ,552 
Petroleum. ...cccccccccccccsecs ences 85,108 -7 77,158 7,950 
Mining.....+- TTT CTT Ty ecccccces 95,212 of 89 ,607 5,605 
Manufacturing.......+.. eccccecccess 2,173,491 ‘16.7 1,724,382 449,109 
Construction...... (conemne etna eee 571,485 4.4 553,684 17,801 
Utilities (electric power)........ 53,353 4 48 ,637 4,716 
Commerce......- 66660060 06066600066 1,198,167 9.2 863,715 334,452 
Transport....cccccccccccces secceses 369,096 2.8 351,663 17,433 
ee ee rer 2,159,965 16.6 1,101,311 | 1,058,654 
GOVETHMONE . cccccccccccccoce oneqee 407,177 3.1 338,239 68 ,938 
Unspecified... cccccccccccceccccces 749,670 5.8 510,375 239,295 
Source: Secretarfa de Industria y Censo General de Poblacion, 1970 (con 


Comercio, Direccion General de Estad{s- 
tica, Estados Unidos Mexicanos. IX 


was an almost even balance between them 
in services. 


Unemployment and underemployment 


The 1970 Census of Population shows 
an unemployment rate of 3.8 percent for 
Mexico as a whole. This is a very low 
level of unemployment for a developing 


country, but it is almost double that 
indicated by the previous census of 
1960. Since there are no periodic 


intercensal surveys of unemployment in 
Mexico, census data are practically the 
only source of information on this sub- 
ject, and it is possible that they un- 
derstate the extent of unemployment to 
a considerable degree. A survey of the 
Mexican border area in 1969, for example, 
revealed unemployment rates of 10 per- 


cent to 15 percent in some cities. The 
unemployment rate is higher for women 
than for men. For women, who make up 


20.5 percent of the labor force, the 


Datos sobre la Vivienda). Mexico, D.F., 
1970. (Mimeographed.) 





unemployment rate inthe week before the 
census count, was 7.5 percent according 
to the 1971 report; the unemployment 
rate for men was 2.8 percent, as is 
implied by the following tabulation: 


Labor 
force 1/ 


Unem- 
Employed ployed 


Total 12,948,795 12,162,813 485,982 


Male... 10,288,089 10,001,010 287,079 
Female. 2,660,706 2,461,803 198,903 
1/ These totals relate to the week 


preceding the census count; the slightly 
different totals in the table relate to 
the whole year 1969. 


The underutilization of human re- 
sources is a much more serious problem 
in Mexico than the overt unemployment 
revealed by the limited labor statistics 
available. There is ample evidence that 
a considerable portion of the labor 
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force is underemployed. 
estimate that 


Some observers 
as much as 40 percent of 
the labor force, mainly in rural areas, 
is engaged in marginal or subsistence 
employment, involuntarily working part 
time, casually, or only seasonally. 
Chronic underemployment’ in rural 
areas has been responsible for a high 
rate of rural-urban migration since the 
1940's, while at the same time employ- 
ment opportunities in the cities have 
not grown rapidly enough to absorb more 


than a third of the persons entering 
the labor force each year. The problem 
of rural-urban migration is further 


complicated by the fact that most of 
these migrants lack the education and 
industrial skills needed for productive 
employment in most urban activities. 


Wages and earnings 


Wages in Mexico are set by law, by 
collective bargaining contracts, and by 
the labor market. Legal minimum wages 
are established every 2 years for both 
urban and rural employment in each of 
109 economic zones and by specified 
occupations. The various minimums are 
set by atripartite national commission. 
While the minimum wage is, by law, 
supposed to be sufficient to satisfy 
the normal necessities of a worker as 
head of family, it tends to fall short 
of this standard. Even so, employers 
often pay wages lower than the legal 
minimum. The National Minimum Wage 
Commission itself has estimated that in 
some areas of the country as many as 80 
percent of the workers earn less than 
the legal minimum wage. 


Urban legal minimums for the period 
1970-71 range from US$1.26 to US$3.68 
a day. Rural minimums’ range from 
US$1.10 to US$2.88 aday. The daily 


minimum for unskilled labor in the 
Federal District (in which the capital 
city is located) is US$2.56. Highest 
minimums are found in the northern area 
of Lower California, and the lowest in 
the southern state of Oaxaca. Legal 


minimums for skilled occupations average 
about 30 percent higher than rates for 
unskilled labor. 


In most major industries wages are 
well above minimum rates. Wages and 
salaries vary widely, however, among 


geographic areas, as do legal minimums. 
They vary also among industries, and 
even among establishments within an in- 
dustry. In the Federal District, daily 
rates for the lowest paid factory work- 


ers in major industries (most of which 
have collective bargaining contracts 
with unions) average about US$4, or 


about 55 percent over the legal minimum 
for unskilled laborers. Wages of semi- 
skilled and skilled workers are usually 
200 percent to 300 
minimums, but such 
relatively small 


percent above legal 
wages apply toa 
minority of the total 


urban labor force. For most Mexican 
workers, legally established minimum 
wages, which have been increased by 


about 7.5 percent a year for the past 8 
years, determine money income. 

Fringe benefits normally constitute 
an important part of the total earnings 
of Mexican workers, representing from 
20 percent to 30 percent 
total compensation. 


or more of 
A number of fringe 
benefits are required by law (e.g., so- 
cial security, vacations, Christmas 
bonus). These benefits are sometimes 
improved upon and others gained through 
collective bargaining. 

Data on monthly income from the 1970 
Census of Population provide an insight 
into both workers' earnings and the prob- 
lem of disguised unemployment in Mexico. 
Slightly over 10 percent of the working 
population did not declare any income. 
Of the remaining 90 percent of the labor 
force, 16.5 percent declared a monthly 
income of less than US$16; 23.7 percent 
declared monthly incomes of US$16 to 
US$40; and 24.1 percent, incomes of 
US$40 to US$80 a month. Only 25 per- 
cent of the labor force, therefore, 
earned more than US$80 a month, which 
is about the level of earnings of a 
worker employed full time in the Federal 


a ee 
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District at the legal minimum wage for 
general labor. 


Productivity and skill training 


No sophisticated productivity sta- 
tistics, such as output per man-hour or 
unit labor costs, are available for 
Mexico, but available data indicate that 
productivity measured by value of output 
per worker is much lower than in the 
United States and European countries. 
Labor costs, therefore, are higher than 
might be assumed by looking at the rela- 
tively low wages received by Mexican 
workers. 

One of the principal reasons for this 
Situation, and one of the major ob- 
stacles to Mexico's continued economic 
growth, is an overall shortage of skills 
in the labor force. Although Mexico 
still suffers to some degree from man- 
power shortages at the managerial and 
administrative level, the problem is 
most acute at the blue-collar and mid- 
dle (technical) levels. Although it is 
generally agreed that Mexican workers 
are easily trainable inspecific skills, 
their usual lack of formal education 
beyond the primary level limits their 
ability to acquire well-developed gen- 
eral, or broadly based, skills needed 
to adjust to technological changes and 
long-range manpower requirements. 

While recognizing the fundamental need 
to improve the general level of educa- 
tion, Mexico has also been’ improving 
its technical and vocational training 
facilities to meet this problem. It is 
estimated that about 150,000 students 
are enrolled annually in Government- 
supported skill training institutions, 
and perhaps another 50,000 in similar 
private schools. In addition, many 
large business concerns maintain train- 
ing programs for their employed workers. 
The principal government institutions 


working in this field are the Ministry 
of Education and the Social Security 
Institute, which provide basic and 
middle-level training, vocational guid- 
ance and some job placement facilities 
in many different occupational fields. 
Industry has been helped to expand its 
capacity to train its own personnel by 
a National Service of Rapid Manpower 
Training (ARMO), founded in 1965 with 
the help of the United Nations Special 
Fund and the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

Both the government and the private 
sector, during the Echeverria Administra- 
tion, have placed increasing emphasis on 
the need for upgrading the skills of the 
Mexican labor force as a means of in- 
creasing productivity and improving 
manpower utilization. In March 1971, 
President Echeverrfa created a National 
Council onHuman Resources and Industrial 
Relations within the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to coordinate national industrial 
training programs. 

Industrial training activities have 
also been stimulated by a provision of 
the Labor Law of May 1, 1970 (art. 132), 
which obliges employers toorganize per- 
manent or periodic training programs 
for workers. These training programs, 
which are to be developed in consulta- 
tion with unions or workers, may be 
carried out by employers individually 
or in groups, and may be within the 
plant, at a training institution, or 
both. The Labor Ministry is charged 
with the responsibility of overseeing 
their operations. 





1/ Secretaria de Industria y Comercio, 
Direccidén General de Estadfstica, Esta- 
dos Unidos Mexicanos. IX Censo General 
de Poblacion, 1970 (con Datos sobre la 
Vivienda). Mexico, D.F., 1970. (Mimeo- 


graphed.) 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 


Editor's Note.--All 





Foreign Labor 


questions 
indexes should be directed 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Statistics and Trade. 


regarding these 
to-the U.S. Department 
Division of 
Revisions of 


the indexes are published monthly in Labor Develop- 


ments Abroad. 





The U.S. Government’ provides its 
civilian employees stationed abroad with 
a number of allowances designed to com- 
pensate them for costs related to for- 
eign assignment. The allowances are 
established by the U.S. Department of 
State Allowances Staff on the basis of 
reports detailing cost and living con- 
ditions at the foreign post. They pro- 
vide the most reliable and up-to-date 


information available concerning the 
cost of living abroad at an American 
"pattern of living." Many business 


firms and other nongovernmental organi- 
zations with American citizens em- 
ployed abroad use this information to 
establish private compensation systems. 
The Department of State emphasizes, 
however, that the data are compiled 
solely to establish allowances for U.S. 
civilians employed by the Government in 
foreign countries and should be used 
only by persons thoroughly familiar 
with the composition and limitations of 
the data. The allowance program in- 
volves some provisions applicable only 
to Government civilian employees; it 
does not provide all the information 
generally necessary for establishing 
private compensation programs. 1/ 

The table on pages 48-51 presents the 
Department of State indexes of living 
costs abroad. The indexes measure the 
cost of representative goods and serv- 
ices at foreign posts relative to the 
cost of equivalent goods and services 
in Washington, D.C. They are calcu- 
lated in order to establish "post 
allowances" for U.S. Government’ en- 
ployees assigned to foreign posts where 





living costs, based on an American 
pattern of living, are significantly 
higher than living costs in Washington, 
D.C. 

The indexes are not appropriate for 
comparing living costs of Americans in 
the United States with those of na- 
tionals of a foreign country. Average 
compensation to U.S. nationals is fre- 
quently not similar to average compen- 
sation in the foreign country, and the 
expenditure pattern of such personnel 
differs from that of nationals of the 
host country. Also, because the in- 
dexes are place-to-place comparisons, 
they cannot be used for measuring cost 
changes over time at a post. Inter- 
country comparisons of living costs are 


considerably more involved than com- 
parisons over time within a_ single 
country. 


Explanation of specific changes in 
indexes from one time period to another 
is not available. They can usually be 
explained, however, by price changes in 
Washington, D.C., that are not matched 
by price changes at the foreign post, 
and occasionally by a change in the 
currency exchange rate. 

The indexes of living costs abroad 
do not cover all elements of living 
costs. The indexes exclude shelter and 
education, which are covered by separate 
allowances. 2/ The indexes also make 
no allowance for foreign income’ taxes 
and foreign social security payments. 
Government employees assigned abroad 
pay the same U.S. income taxes and con- 
tribute the same percentage of salary 
to retirement funds as Government em- 
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ployees in the United States; they are 
not subject to foreign income or social 
security taxes. Employees of nongov- 
ernmental organizations assigned abroad 
generally are subject to foreign income 
taxes, but not to U.S. income taxes, 
and may be obliged to contribute to 
foreign social security funds. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service's Tax Guide for 
U.S. Citizens Abroad (Publication No. 
54, revised annually) provides informa- 
tion on the U.S. tax obligations of 
American citizens employed abroad. In- 
formation on foreign tax and social 
security obligations may be obtained 
from the appropriate foreign government 
representative. 








Methods and Definitions 


Basic price data for the indexes of 
living costs abroad are obtained from 
a standard "Retail Price Schedule" fur- 
nished by the post and from the same 
report completed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for Washington, D.C. Prices 
are reported for approximately 100 
items, covering food, clothing, house- 
hold services (domestic help), house- 
hold operations, furnishings and equip- 
ment, transportation (including automo- 
bile operation), medical care, personal 
care, recreation, food away from home, 
tobacco, and other miscellaneous items. 
The items priced have been carefully 
selected as representative of a_ wide 
range of goods and services in each 
category. Detailed specifications are 
not provided, as the particular items 
available on the retail market differ 
from country to country. Because it is 
important that the prices collected 
represent the actual price level at the 
post, three retail outlets--a high 
priced, a medium priced, and the lowest 
priced at which an American would 
trade--are generally sampled and at 
each outlet three prices--the highest, 
the lowest, and a middle price--are 
generally collected. 


The average price of each item on the 
Retail Price Schedule is compared with 
the average price of the corresponding 
item on the Washington schedule to ob- 
tain a ratio of the foreign price to 
the Washington price. All prices are 
at the retail level and include, where 
applicable, any sales taxes. The final 
indexes are a combination of the item 
ratios, each weighted by its relative 
importance in the expenditure pattern 
of the group of items it represents. 

About 170 of the approximately 700 
U.S. Government posts’ regularly submit 
a complete Retail Price Schedule. The 
indexes of living costs abroad are pub- 


lished only for these regularly re- 
porting posts. If similar cost levels 
have been reported by all posts in a 


country, only one post may be required 
to submit the complete schedule. In 
addition, in countries where’ the Gov- 
ernment does not pay a post allowance, 


usually only one post submits regular 


reports. 3/ Countries with more than 
one regularly reporting post generally 
are those where there are substantial 


living cost differences between cities 
and the Government pays a post allow- 
ance. 


A Retail Price Schedule is submitted 


annually by all reporting posts cur- 
rently receiving a _ post allowance. 
(The posts which receive an allowance 


are those with a U.S. Government index 
of 103 or above.) The report dates are 
scattered throughout the year. Report- 
ing posts which do not receive a post 
allowance submit schedules biennially. 
Posts may submit interim reports when- 
ever circumstances indicate a major 
change in living costs. 

The Department of State computes four 
measures of living costs for each post-- 
the local relative, the local index, 
the U.S. Government relative, and the 
U.S. Government index. 


Local relative. The local relative is 
a comparison of the prices of goods and 
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services at local retail sources in the 
foreign city with the prices of corres- 
ponding items in Washington, D.C., 
weighted by the expenditure pattern of 
an American Government employee living 
in Washington, D.C. It assumes that all 


goods are purchased on the local mar- 
ket. This figure is a comparison of 
price levels, but not necessarily a 


comparison of living costs. 


Local index. The local index is the 
same as the local relative except that 
the Washington expenditure pattern is 
adjusted by “use factors" to reflect 
modifications in consumption that are 
necessary to transplant, to the extent 
permitted by local conditions, an 
American pattern of living to the for- 
eign city. The weights for certain ex- 
penditure categories are increased for 
the foreign post to account, for ex- 
ample, for the need to hire domestic 
help, to buy additional food because of 
spoilage from humid weather or un- 
sanitary handling, to purchase _ ad- 
ditional clothing because of climate or 
harsh cleaning methods, and to pay ad- 
ditional medical expenses. 

The local index is used by many 
business firms and other nongovernmental 
organizations to establish’ cost-of- 
living allowances for their employees 
stationed abroad. The local index is 
generally the more accurate measure of 
living costs for nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, but in some circumstances, 
the U.S. Government index may be more 
applicable. (See "Relation Between 
Local Index andU.S. Government Index."') 





U.S. Government relative. The oS. 
Government relative is different from 
the local relative in that it includes 
prices of goods imported to the post as 





well as local market purchases. More- 
over, it reflects price advantages 
available only to U.S. Government em- 


ployees. These factors include, but are 
not limited to, the right touse special 


facilities, such as commissaries and 
post exchanges, and the right to have 
certain goods imported taxorduty free. 


U.S. Government index. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment index differs from the local 
index in that it reflects importation 
of goods to the post and price ad- 
vantages available only to U.S. Gov- 
ernment employees. This index is used 
to compute post allowances for U.S. 
Government employees stationed abroad. 





local index and U.S. 
Government index. The local index nor- 
mally is higher than the U.S. Govern- 
ment index because the special ad- 
vantages available to Government em- 
ployees usually reduce their living 
costs. In this situation, the local 
index is the better measure for estab- 
lishing cost-of-living allowances for 
nongovernmental personnel. The local 
index may not represent "actual" living 
costs for Americans at high-cost posts 
because of the assumption that all 
commodities are purchased in the local 
market. If economically advantageous, 
most Americans take some goods to apost 
and import additional commodities, es- 
pecially at times of home leave. This 
would make living costs lower than the 
level shown by the local index. 


Relation between 








The U.S. Government index may be 
higher than the local index at a few 
posts. This usually occurs because 


certain goods are not available locally 
and are imported at higher prices than 
substitute local goods. When the U.S. 
Government index is higher than the 
local index, it is probably the more 
accurate measure of living costs for 
nongovernmental personnel. In such 
cases, however, the U.S. Government in- 
dex may not reflect the full costs for 
nongovernment employees because it also 
takes into account any special advan- 
tages available only to Government 
personnel. 
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Exchange Rates 


The indexes are calculated on the 
basis of the exchange rates for for- 
eign currencies shown in the table. 


Salaries of Government employees serv- 
ing abroad are payable in dollars, but 
an employee may elect to receive any 
part of his salary in the currency of 
the country in which he is assigned. 


The disbursing officer converts that 
portion of an employee's salary at the 
most favorable rate which can be ob- 


tained with the consent of the local 
government. In most instances, this is 
the "official" orone of the free rates. 

In some circumstances it may be neces- 
Sary to convert the local index to re- 
flect a different exchange rate. For 
example, private organizations may con- 
vert currency at a different rate than 
the rate with which the index may have 
been calculated. In such cases, the 
local index computed by the Department 
of State may be simply adjusted for use 
in connection with the other rate. The 
conversion can be accomplished by using 
the following formula (with the ex- 
change rate expressed in units of 
local currency per U.S. dollar): 


State Dept. exchange rate 
Other exchange rate 





X Local index 


= New index 


For example, if the Department of 
State uses a conversion rate of 5 to 
the dollar and a private organization 
uses a rate of 4 to the dollar, a local 
index of 120 computed by the Department 
would be converted to 150 for theprivate 


Organization (5 X 120 = 150). This sim- 
4 

ple adjustment cannot be made to the 
U.S. Government index, since these fig- 
ures reflect dollar expenditures to 
some degree. 

This conversion shows what the local 
index would have been had all prices 
been converted at the different rate of 


exchange. If the new exchange rate is 
the result of a currency revaluation, 
however, the revaluation alone would 
have automatically affected the prices 
of any goods imported into the country 
and sold locally. Therefore, the con- 
version may not really reflect the new 
cost of living for Americans, who often 
depend upon imported items. Similarly, 


any other action which significantly 
affects. price levels in either the 
foreign city or in Washington, D.C., 


can make 
vary from this converted 

these circumstances, 
there is no truly reliable index of 
living costs until the foreign post 
completes a new Retail Price Schedule 
and the Department computes a new in- 
dex. Any interim adjustments should be 
based on (1) the new exchange rate; (2) 
the relative change in prices at the 
foreign post in comparison with Wash- 
ington, D.C., simce the last survey by 
the Department of State; and (3) the 
probable effect onprices of the revalu- 


the base city for the index, 
the figures 
figure. Under 


ation (the full effects of a currency 
revaluation on local prices are not 
immediate and will not be known for 


many months). The U.S. Government uses 


this method to adjust post allowances 
following major currency revaluations. 
Further adjustment may be necessary 
upon completion of a new price survey 
by the post. 
Post Allowance 

The U.S. Government pays a post al- 


lowance at cities with a U.S. Govern- 
ment index level of 103 or above. Al- 
lowances are computed for two basic 
family status groups--"without family" 
and “with family''--and additional 
supplements are provided foreach child. 
The “without family" allowance is pay- 
able to an employee who has no family 
member living with him; the primary 
“with family" allowance is payable to 
an employee with one or more family 
members living with him. The post al- 
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lowances are computed by multiplying vides the employee with additional in- 
the index of living costs (rounded to come, equal to what he would have spent 
5 to 10 point ranges) by estimated on housing in the United States, that 
spendable income. Spendable income is is available for spending on other 
base salary less income taxes, retire- goods and services. The Government, 
ment deductions, life insurance pay- therefore, applies the index of living 
ments, gifts and contributions, and costs to spendable income including 
savings. Spendable income at different shelter in computing post allowances. 
salary levels for the average married Nongovernmental organizations that re- 
employee and for a single employee is imburse their employees for higher 
shown in the table below. housing costs but do not provide an 
As a financial inducement to over- overseas premium in the form of free 
seas service, Government employees housing may prefer to apply the living 
stationed abroad are furnished either cost index to spendable income ex- 
with free Government-acquired housing cluding shelter. The table below shows 
or an allowance to cover the cost of spendable income including shelter and 
privately rented quarters. This pro- spendable income excluding shelter. 


Average annual spendable income 1/ 














Average annual spendable income (Washington, D.C.) 
With family Without family 
Annual salary 

Including Exc luding Including Exc luding 

shelter shelter shelter shelter 
$20,000 and over..... $13,700 $11,400 $10,960 $9,120 
$19,000-$19,999...... 13,100 11,000 10,480 8,800 
$18,000-$18,999...... 12,500 10,500 10,000 8,400 
$17,000-$17,999...... 11,900 10,000 9,520 8,000 
$16,000-$16,999...... 11,300 9,500 9,040 7,600 
$15,000-$15,999...... 10,700 9,000 8,560 7,200 
$14,000-$14,999...... 10,100 8,500 8,080 6,800 
$13,000-$13,999...... 9,500 8,000 7,600 6,400 
$12,000-$12,999...... 8,900 7,500 7,120 6,000 
$11,000-$11,999...... 8,300 7,000 6,640 5,600 
$10,000-$10,999...... 7,700 6,400 6,160 5,120 
$ 9,000-$ 9,999...... 7,100 5,800 5,680 4,640 
$ 8,000-$ 8,999...... 6,500 5,200 5,200 4,160 
$ 7,000-$ 7,999...... 5,800 4,600 4,640 3,680 
$ 6,000-$ 6,999...... 5,100 4,000 4,080 3,200 
$ 5,000-$ 5,999...... 4,400 3,400 3,520 2,720 
Under $5,000......... 3,700 2,800 2,960 2,240 

















1/ Prepared by the Allowances Staff by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1960- 
primarily from the Washington, D.C. 61 consumer income and expenditure sur- 
family expenditure pattern as reported vey (BLS Report 237-53). 
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The allowance program provides a 
supplement to the primary "with fam- 
ily" allowance for each child liv- 
ing with the employee. When the en- 
ployee has no adult member of family, 
he receives an allowance supplement 
for the second and each additional 
child. The following tabulation shows 
the annual allowance paid for each 


child according 
dex level: 


to the living cost in- 





1/ See "A Pattern for the Compensa- 
tion of Americans inForeign Countries," 
Labor Developmefits Abroad, June 1971, 
pp. 1-6, and "Selected Bibliography of 
International Cost-of-Living Compari- 
sons ,"' Labor Developments Abroad, Novem- 
ber 1965, pp. 14-18, for reference 
materials. 

2/ Living quarters allowances for 
foreign posts are published each May 
in Labor Developments Abroad; revisions 
are published monthly. 











FOOTNOTES 


Index level Additional allowance 


103-107 ..cccccccces $60 
LOB-1L12Z..cccccccces 65 
LUZ] LZ ccccccces ee 70 
118-122... cccccccs 75 
L23-127 wccccccccces 80 
128-132... cccccccces 85 
133-137... cccccee oe 90 
138-164. cccccccece 100 
14S -1SB.wccccccccce 110 


Roe We GOOG. ccs cs 120 





3/ In countries where the Government 
does not pay a post allowance, inter- 
city differences in living costs could 
be substantial. There are, of course, 
substantial differences in living costs 
between Washington, D.C., and other 
American cities. See U.S. Department of 





Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Three Standards of Living for an Urban 
Family of Four Persons (BLS Bulletin 





1570-5 and subsequent press releases). 
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Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100} 























U.S. 
Exchange rate Local ee 
Country and city Survey 
Number date 
Unit per Relative Index | Relative Index 
US$1 
Afghanistan: Kabul.......|/Afghani |1/ 75.0 64 2/ 78 75 89 Dec 69 
Algeria: Algiers........-. Dinar 4.93 110 119 97 105 Oct 70 
Angola: Luanda...........|Escudo 29.5 89 106 82 99 Feb 70 
Arab Republic of Egypt: 

CALTO. cececcccces +++++|Pound 1/ 0.4348 89 100 81 93 Dec 70 
Argentina: Buenos Aires..|Peso 1/ 4.20 85 99 78 92 May 71 
Australia: Canberra......|Dollar 0.8928 90 97 87 94 Oct 69 
Austria: Vienna......... -| Schilling 24.87 99 111 85 97 Jul 71 
Bahamas: Nassau.......... Dollar 1.00 108 126 105 123 Jun 70 
Belgium: Brussels......-. Franc 1/ 49.65 110 126 86 101 Jun 71 
Bermuda: Hamilton........ Dollar 1.00 105 106 84 85 Jul 71 
Bolivia: La Paz........ --| Peso 11.88 79 91 73 85 Dec 70 
Brazil: Sao Paulo........ Cruzeiro |1/ 4.8 78 90 75 86 Nov 70 
British Honduras: Belize.|Dollar 1.68 74 2/ 87 77 92 Oct 70 
Bulgaria: Sofia..... oeeee| Leva 2.00 70 2/ 84 74 87 May 70 
Burundi: Bujumbura.......|Franc 86.4 108 119 96 108 Jan 71 
Cambodia: Phnom Penh.....| Riel 55.0 123 141 102 119 Jun 71 
Cameroon: Yaounde........|CFA franc 277 121 134 105 118 Oct 70 
Canada: Montreal......... Dollar 1/ 1.07 103 103 96 96 Sep 67 

Ottawa..cccccee «+| Dollar 1.02 100 100 93 93 Sep 70 
Winnipeg........ -| Dollar 1/ 1.07 98 100 92 94 Sep 69 
Central African Republic: 

Banal cccccccesscvcese CFA franc 277 136 156 112 130 Mar 70 
Ceylon: Colombo......... -| Rupee 9.00 60 2/ 71 68 80 Aug 70 
Chad: Fort Lamy......... -| CFA franc 277 133 147 110 124 Dec 70 
Chile: Santiago..... «++++| Escudo 28.0 56 2/ 63 64 71 Jun 71 
China: Taipei, Taiwan....| Dollar 40.0 72 88 66 80 Apr 70 
Colombia: Bogota......... Peso 1/ 17.70 66 2/ 74 69 77 Nov 69 
Congo, Republic of: 

i Pr er ere reer Zaire 0.49 125 136 109 119 May 71 
Costa Rica: San Jose..... Colon 6.62 89 99 80 90 Jan 71 
Cyprus: Nicosia..........- Pound 0.4167 80 90 78 88 Jan 71 
Dahomey: Cotonou....... --| CFA franc 276 109 128 99 117 Oct 70 
Denmark: Copenhagen..... -| Krone 7.53 lil 120 94 103 May 71 
Dominican Republic: 

Santo Domingo......... Peso 1.0 92 109 86 103 Apr 71 
Ecuador: Quito.....eseees Sucre 24.75 67 2/ 74 71 79 Jan 71 
El Salvador: San Salvadorj| Colon 2.5 89 100 83 94 Jan 71 
Ethiopia: Addis Ababa....] Dollar 2.48 87 101 76 89 Apr 70 
Fiji Islands: Suva.......}/ Dollar 0.8621 84 100 83 99 Feb 71 
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Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) --continued 


[ Washington, D.C.=100 | 
































U.S. 
Exchange rate Local Simei 
Country and city Survey 
Number date 
Unit per Relative Index Relative Index 
US$1 
Finland: Helsinki........|/Markka 4.16 100 107 84 91 May 70 
France: Bordeaux......... Franc 5.52 103 114 92 103 Mar 71 
LYON cc cccccccccce Franc 5.52 109 122 98 111 Mar 71 
Marseille........ Franc 5.52 104 ~ $85 94 105 Mar 71 
WECRcccccsccccees Franc 5.52 102 115 92 105 Mar 71 
PATiB.cccccccsecs Franc 5.52 117 131 100 114 Dec 70 
Strasbourg...... -| Franc $.$2 102 114 92 104 Mar 71 
French West Indies: 

CEO ic sc cseccees Franc 5.50 107 122 101 116 Mar 71 
Gabon: Libreville........|CFA franc 275 144 160 118 132 Sep 70 
Germany: BOonn.......eeees D.M. 1/ 3.63 110 124 78 92 Feb 71 
GeemGs ACCTBcccccccsccccs Cedi 1.02 92 107 89 106 Dec 70 
Greece: Athens........... Drachma 30 87 98 70 81 Aug 70 
Guatemala: Guatemala City] Quetzal 1.0 92 106 82 96 Jul 69 
Guinea: Conakry.......... Franc 246.5 153 172 121 140 Apr 71 
Guyana: Georgetown..... --|Dollar 2.00 74 2/ 82 77 87 Aug 69 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince....|Gourde 5.0 85 104 76 94 Feb 70 
Honduras: Tegucigalpa....| Lempira 2.0 89 104 80 95 Jul 71 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong.....|Dollar 6.00 80 92 79 91 Mar 71 
Hungary: Budapest........ Forint 30 87 103 77 93 Aug 70 
Iceland: Reykjavik....... Krona 87.9 99 99 78 78 May 70 
India: Bombay............ Rupee 7.60 74 2/ 87 77 92 Aug 69 

Calcutta.......... Rupee 7.60 75 2/ 87 80 93 Aug 69 
Madras ..cccceccees Rupee 7.60 71 2/ 82 76 90 Oct 69 
New Delhi......... Rupee 7.60 67 2/ 78 74 88 Jun 70 
Indonesia: Djakarta...... Rupiah 1/ 382 80 88 75 83 Mar 70 
Iran: Tehran.....ccccces -| Rial 76 89 109 78 96 Jun 70 
Ireland: Dublin..... ++++}| Pound 0.4167 87 92 80 85 Mar 70 
Israel: Tel Aviv.....ccce- Pound l/ 3.5 97 104 86 94 Apr 71 
Italy: Gemo@.cccccccccecs Lira 625 105 117 90 102 Jul 69 
Milan. ccoscesececes Lira 622 109 122 91 104 Apr 71 
Naples...ccccccccs Lira 622 101 112 77 88 Jul 71 
Palermo ..ccccccces Lira 622 108 116 91 100 Apr 71 
ROMS cc ccccccscosee Lira 622 108 120 87 99 May 71 
TUTIMecccccccsecsec Lira 625 102 115 89 101 Oct 69 
Ivory Coast: Abidjan..... CFA franc 277 116 134 101 119 Feb 71 
Jamaica: Kingston........ Dollar 0.8264 86 105 83 103 Jun 71 
Japan: Tokyo....cscccsece Yen 1/ 360 99 120 72 91 Feb 71 
Jordan: Amman..........+. -| Dinar 0.3571 79 96 78 94 Apr 71 
Kenya: Nairobi........... Shilling 7.10 94 103 86 95 Jan 70 
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Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) --continued 


[Washington, D.C.=100| 











U.S. 
Exchange rate local Siemens 

Survey 

Country and city Nusber date 

Unit per Relative Index | Relative Index 
US$1 
Korea: Seoul.......+.....| Won ay sat 78 83 64 69 Aug 70 
Kuwait: Kuwait...........|Dinar 0.3584 91 | 2/ 124 91 125 Apr 71 
Laos: Vientiane..........|Kip 500 73 87 71 85 Mar 71 
Lebanon: Beirut..........| Pound 3.25 82 94 78 90 May 71 
Liberia: Monrovia........| Dollar 1.00 101 119 97 116 Dec 70 
Libya: Benghazi..........| Pound 0.3559 104 120 95 110 Oct 70 
Tripoli...........| Pound 0.3562 103 118 96 lll Mar 70 
Luxembourg: Luxembourg.../ Franc 49.7 97 111 82 96 Apr 71 
Malagasy Republic: 

Tananarive.........+..+| Franc 277 112 120 99 108 Jan 71 
Malaysia: Kuala Lumpur...| Dollar 3.03 77 2/ 89 77 90 Mar 71 
Mali: Bamako.............| Franc 552 103 121 90 109 Dec 70 
Mexico: Mexico, D.F......| Peso 12.5 78 88 77 87 Apr 70 
Morocco: Casablanca......} Dirham 5.02 89 100 79 90 Mar 71 
Mozambique: Lourenco 

Marques...... osccccce | ESCudo 28.37 82 97 78 92 Jan 70 
Nepal: Kathmandu.........] Rupee 10.26 81 96 77 94 Jun 71 
Netherlands: The Hague...|Guilder |[1/ 3.61 99 113 82 97 Feb 71 
Netherlands Antilles: 

CUrecad...ccccccccecce! Florin 1.85 98 109 96 107 Apr 71 
New Zealand: Wellington..} Dollar 0.8850 79 79 76 76 May 70 
Nicaragua: Managua....... Cordoba 7.0 91 106 82 98 Aug 70 
Niger: Niamey........cee. CFA franc 277 109 127 98 115 Feb 70 
Nigeria: Lagos........+...| Pound 0.3559 102 121 91 111 Dec 70 
Horway: Osloccccceccecece Krone 7.10 118 126 94 103 Jan 71 
Pakistan: Dacca...... -+.-.| Rupee 4.80 109 125 91 107 Dec 69 

Karachi........| Rupee 4.81 114 138 87 112 Apr 69 
Lahore.........| Rupee 4.80 103 120 85 102 May 70 
Rawalpindi.....| Rupee 4.80 98 116 77 95 Jan 70 

Panama: Panama City...... Balboa 1.00 89 105 76 91 Apr 71 
Paraguay: Asuncion.......| Guarani 126 74 2/ 85 77 88 May 71 
Peru: Lim@eccccccccccccces SOL 43.2 82 93 79 90 Dec 69 
Philippines: Manila...... Peso 1/ 3.90 84 97 69 81 Jan 69 
Portugal: Lisbon....... --| Escudo 28.45 88 98 78 88 Nov 69 
Rwanda: Kigali...........| Franc 100 105 113 100 108 Jan 70 
Saudi Arabia: Dhahran Riyal 4.50 89 116 86 114 Jul 71 
Jidda Riyal 4.50 86 | 2/ 108 87 110 May 71 

Senegal: Dakar...........| CFA franc 276 113 124 95 105 May 71 
Sierra Leone: Freetown...| Leone 0.8333 95 110 90 105 Jun 71 
Singapore: Singapore.....| Dollar 3.03 83 97 82 96 Mar 71 
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Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters)--continued 


[Washington, D.C=100| 



































U.S. 
Exchange rate Local aici 
Country and city Rene Survey 
Unit per Relative Index Relative Index date 
US$1 
Somalia: Mogadiscio..... -| Shilling 7.10 98 122 85 108 Sep 70 
South Africa: Johannes- 

BUTB sc cccccccccccsovecs Rand 0.7092 86 °95 84 93 Mar 71 
Spain: Madrid....cccccece Peseta 69.6 79 83 69 74 Oct 68 
Sudan: Khartoum.......... Pound 0.3460 90 110 88 109 Dec 70 
Surinam: Paramaribo...... Florin 1.87 93 112 88 108 Mar 71 
Swaziland: Mbabane....... Rand 0.7143 79 86 77 84 May 69 
Sweden: Stockholm........ Krona 5.17 127 132 108 113 May 71 
Switzerland: Bern........| Franc 4.08 107 116 103 112 Apr 71 

Geneva...... Franc 4.08 110 118 105 112 Apr 71 

Zurich. .cec< Franc 4.08 108 116 101 110 Apr 71 
Tanzania: Dar es Salaam..} Shilling 7.1 90 110 83 103 Jan 71 
Thailand: Bangkok....... -| Baht 20.82 85 103 67 84 Jan 71 
Togo: Lom@ecccccccccccccce CFA franc 277 95 112 92 109 Oct 70 
Trinidad and Tobago: 

Port-of-Spain....... -»| Dollar 2.0 77 2/ 93 80 96 Oct 70 
Tunisia: Tunis...........| Dinar 0.5250 102 110 85 92 Jun 70 
Turkey: Ankara........... Lira 1/ 12.0 72 77 67 72 May 69 

Istanbul...... --.| Lira 1/ 12.0 7 81 69 75 Jul 69 

Uganda: Kampala.......... Shilling 7.1 90 96 87 93 Jan 70 
United Kingdom: London...| Pound 0.4167 101 111 84 94 Apr 71 
Upper Volta: Ouagadougou.) CFA franc 277 112 122 102 113 May 70 
Uruguay: Montevideo...... Peso 1/ 250 80 92 75 87 Mar 70 
U.S.S.R.: Moscow.....c- -| Ruble 0.90 100 124 89 113 Oct 70 
Venezuela: Caracas....... Bolivar 4.49 95 117 91 113 Sep 70 
Yugoslavia: Belgrade.....}| Dinar 1/ 12.50 75 88 71 84 Jun 70 
Zambia: Lusaka....... -...-| Kwacha 0.7143 98 105 92 99 Feb 71 

1/ Current exchange rate differs from the "Relation Between Local Index and U.S. Govern- 
published rate by at least 5 percent. See ment Index" on p. 44. 
“Exchange Rates" on p. 45. 

2/ It should be noted that the U.S. Govern- Source: U.S. Department of State, Allow- 


ment index is higher than the local index. See ances Staff. 

















U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 

No living quarters allowance revisions have been 
released by the allowances staff of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. Allowance changes subsequent to August 
14, 1971, will be postponed until further notice be- 
cause of the President's wage freeze. 
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